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INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOL.' 

BY  E.  H.  LONG,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Every  person  living  in  a  community  where  schools  are  recognized 
as  a  portion  of  the  necessary  institutions  established  by  society  or  by 
the  state,  entertains  some  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  education.  This 
ideal,  which  he  sets  up  for  himself,  controls  his  j  udgment  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  the  young.  With  his  ideal  as  his 
measure,  he  determines  for  himself,  and,  too  often,  for  others,  the 
purpose  of  the  school.  As  one  e.xtreme,  he  confines  education,  as 
did  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  to  the  training  of 
the  young  that  they  may  become  homogeneous  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity  whose  institutions  are  to  be  preserved  and  continued  un¬ 
changed  ;  or,  as  among  the  more  advanced  of  modern  theorists,  he 
recognizes  in  education  the  conscious  unfolding  of  the  mind,  —  the 
journey  toward  the  realization  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  free 
spirit, —  the  effort  toward  self-conscious  freedom, —  hence,  a  constant 
progression,  —  a  perpetual  realization  of  a  higher  ideal,  by  persons, 
societies,  and  states.  With  the  great  mass  of  people,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  with  many  teachers,  the  thoughts  on  education  are  too  general, 
or  too  vague,  to  be  of  practical  value  ;  or  they  embrace  so  small  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  great  sphere  of  human  development  that  they  do  not  lead 
to  a  well-defined  effort  beyond  that  of  mere  instruction,  or  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  independent,  isolated  facts  or  activities. 

The  world  generally  estimates  the  value  of  the  school  from  a  purely 
utilitarian  stand  point.  That  information  which  is  useful  in  assisting 
to  gain  a  livelihood  seems  to  be  the  great  essential.  To  maintain 
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and  protect  the  physical  organism,  and  to  secure  physical  comforts, 
is  the  great  aim.  By  these  persons,  the  validity  of  the  school  rests 
mostly  upon  the  ability  to  recognize  words,  to  write,  to  do  arith¬ 
metical  sums,  and  to  state  a  few  useful  facts  in  physical  science.  A 
vague  notion  of  culture  may  hover  in  their  thoughts,  but  it  is  a  mere 
spectre,  without  intentions  or  force,  and  has  no  weight  in  determining 
the  efforts  of  the  individual  in  the  accomplishment  of  definite  ends. 
Intellectual  and  moral  culture  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  some  way  ! 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  compound,  but  just  when  and  where  and  how 
they  are  deduced  from  the  act  of  reading,  of  writing,  of  ciphering,  and 
of  obeying,  is  too  abstruse  a  thought  to  be  of  practical  benefit,  or  is 
involved  in  too  much  speculation  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
practical  teacher,  much  less  of  the  practical  man.  (I  here  use  the 
word  practical  in  its  common  acceptation.)  Please  do  not  understand 
me  as  intending  to  criticise  promiscuously,  or  at  all,  the  opinions  and 
methods  in  vogue.  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  reformer ;  hence,  I 
am  not  in  the  position  to  extend  criticisms  to  all  persons  holding 
fixed  views  differing  from  my  own,  much  less  to  assail  methods. 
There  are  many  excellent  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing 
the  young ;  and  many  excellent  things  have  been  done  and  are  being 
accomplished.  Many  people  are  wise  and  self  sacrificing,  and  are 
doing  noble  work  for  the  elevation  of  man,  both  in  the  schools  and 
through  other  institutions.  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  say  that  these  are 
all  wrong;  therefore,  I  cannot  be  a  reformer,  for  it  is  fashionable 
among  this  class  of  people  not  to  appreciate  the  work  of  others.  That 
the  methods  of  the  past  were  totally  at  fault  cannot  be  true,  else  how 
have  the  old  methods  been  productive  of  so  much  good  ? 

The  adults  of  to-day  were  instructed  by  teachers,  the  most  of  whom 
seldom  heard,  or  intelligently  used,  expressions  like  the  following,  in 
connection  with  teaching :  “  culture  ;  ”  the  development  or  unfolding 
of  the  child’s  nature ;  ”  “  the  development  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  reason  in  the  individual  or  any  other  definite  statement 
relating  to  intellectual,  aesthetic,  social,  or  moral  training  ;  yet  men 
grew  intellectually  and  morally,  as  well  as  physically  ;  but  did  they 
get  all  the  benefit  that  should  accrue  from  school  life  The  estab¬ 
lished  course  of  study  was  accepted,  in  the  main,  without  question; 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  subjects  included  and  studies  possessed 
inherent  qualities  that  would,  in  some  way,  cause  the  child’s  mind  to 
grow  in  much  the  same  manner  as  did  his  body. 

With  these  people,  it  mattered  little  how  the  subjects  were  studied. 
The  motto  was,  “  Make  the  child  learn  his  lessons,  and  in  time  all 
that  is  requisite  will  develop  of  its  own  accord.”  In  those  days  the 
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teachers  heard  recitations,  for  there  was  but  little  else  to  do  ;  at  least 
the  teacher  comprehended  but  little  else  as  belonging  to  his  work.  As 
a  class  have  we,  in  practice,  advanced  far  beyond  those  who  were  un¬ 
conscious  of  definite  results  from  their  teaching,  in  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  ? 

Is  it  desirable  to  advance  ^  Or,  are  the  materials  used,  the  aims 
sought,  and  the  methods  practiced  by  the  majority  of  teachers,  and 
against  which  the  few  only  protest,  sufficient  for  the  times  or  for  all 
time.^  Is  it  enough  to  know  that  our  children  have  learned  to  read, 
to  write,  and  to  cipher,  when  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  ?  Is  it  enough  to  accept  the  opinion  that  in  the 
“  three  R.’s  ”  as  prescribed,  and  as  taught  by  the  average  teacher,  there 
is  all  that  is  essential  for  the  best  and  most  rational  education  of  the 
child  ?  Is  it  wisdom  to  act  upon  the  belief  that  if  the  child  is  simply 
taught  to  read,  to  write,  to  perform  arithmetical  calculations,  and  to 
obey  his  superiors,  his  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  sentiments 
will  develop  sufficiently  and  rationally  }  One  would  suppose,  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  great  field  of  school-ropm  workers  and  noticing  how  the 
means  are  handled,  and  what  results  are  sought  and  obtained,  that 
the  general  response  to  our  questions  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  In 
fact,  that  response  docs  come  to  us  from  all  directions,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  reaction  by  the  short-sighted  and  unwise  against  the  in¬ 
temperance  of  the  e.xtremc  that  seemed  to  neglect  the  practical  or 
strictly  useful,  in  its  efforts  to  solve  the  theoretical  or  culture  side  of 
school  work. 

Education  has  been  divided  into  the  general  departments  of,  —  i, 
Physical  Education,  or  the  care  and  training  of  bodily  powers ;  2, 
Intellectual  Education,  or  mental  and  aesthetic  culture;  3,  Moral  Educa¬ 
tion,  or,  more  properly.  Practical  Education,  which  includes  social, 
moral,  and  religious  training. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  intellectual  and  moral  training  and  aesthetic 
culture  are  too  often  merely  incidental, — results  that  may  be  attained, 
hut  are  not  directly  and  systematically  sought.^  As  to  some  of  the 
subjects  necessary  to  be  taught  there  is  definiteness  ;  for  we  live  in 
an  age  when  men  believe  themselves  practical.  Reading  and  writing, 
i  c.  language,  is  taught  that  we  may  gain  the  experience  of  others  and 
profit  thereby  ;  arithmetic,  that  we  may  gain  a  mastery  over  material 
things ;  facts  in  natural  science,  to  aid  us  in  subduing  nature  and  to 
assist  in  ameliorating  our  physical  conditions.  With  the  masses,  the 
practical  means  the  ability  to  get  along  in  the  world,  —  the  ability  to 
make  money,  own  lands,  build  houses,  construct  machinery,  make 
utensils,  engage  in  trade,  etc.,  and  does  not  include  the  ability  to  think 
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logically  and  exhaustively,  and  to  act  rationally,  that  the  most  practical 
of  all  things,  —  the  highes,t  social  relations  and  political  enactments, 

— may  obtain.  Does  not  the  teacher  allow  his  actions  to  be  guided  too 
much  by  this  popular  sentiment,  and  for  this  reason  lose  sight  of  the 
real  work  to  be  accomplished. 

But  to  secure  definite  results  in  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
we  must  hold  definite  theories  of  the  same,  —  theories  that  not  only 
present  a  general  view,  but  also  make  definite  all  the  particulars 
that  must  arise  in  the  movement  toward  the  realization  of  the  highest 
principle  involved. 

But  each  one  of  the  departments  of  education  affords  material 
enough  for  volumes,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  include  all,  but  to 
confine  my  statements  mostly  to  the  subject  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  What  is  mental  discipline  or  intellectual  culture }  What  I 
are  some  of  the  means  and  methods  necessary  to  secure  rational  * 
results  ?  What  is  accomplished  by  some  of  the  means  used  in 
educating  the  young  These  are  questions  involved  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation. 

In  most  works  on  mental  science,  the  mind  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  made  up  of  different  faculties,  each  f«cting  somewhat  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  others,  and  accomplishing  distinct  and  separate 
results.  Such  mental  science  fails  to  shed  full  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  hence  the  inquirer  fails  to  recognize  the  entire  truth.  This  par¬ 
tial  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mind  leads  to  wrong  conclusions,  the 
adoption  of  irrational  methods,  and  the  accomplishment  of  incomplete 
results. 

What  is  the  mind  ?  It  is  an  activity,  a  process  (continued  move¬ 
ment)  involving,  in  each  and  every  cognition  or  act  of  knowing,  all 
the  so-called  mental  faculties  or  operations  that  are  recognized  as 
belonging  to  mental  action,  from  the  first  appearance  of  conscious¬ 
ness  (the  recognition  by  the  mind  or  “ego”  of  internal  impressions 
or  of  its  mode  of  acting)  in  the  individual,  to  the  highest  mental 
activity  of  the  most  cultured  intellect.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  genesis  of  consciousness  in  the  individual;  but  let  us  investi¬ 
gate  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  the  simple  act  of  sense-perception 
(so-called), — the  knowing  of  external  objects,  as  presented  through 
the  senses;  —  objects  merely  as  objects;  as,  for  e.xample,  a  hat,  a 
chair,  a  house,  etc., — the  stage  of  knowing  in  which  conscious  reflec¬ 
tion  does  not  enter.  The  object  is  present.  I  look  at  it.  How  do  I 
recognize  it  By  its  characteristics,  —  marks,  qualities,  properties, 
attributes.  In  my  first  or  untutored  knowing  I  recognize  only  the 
most  obvious  marks  or  qualities,  such  as  form,  color,  etc.  But  I  can 
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recognize  these  qualities  only  by  comparing  them  with  other  qualities  ; 

seeing  these  qualities  in  this  thing,  now  and  here,  as  different 
from  other  qualities.  If  there  were  no  difference,  there  could  be  no 
multiplicity  of  things,  hence  no  recognition  of  things;  even  self¬ 
recognition  or  self-consciousness  would  be  an  impossibility. 

I  compare  the  properties  and  qualities  in  this  thing  with  their 
opposities  ;  i  c.,  the  form  with  other  forms,  the  color  with  other  colors, 
the  use  with  other  uses,  etc.;  but  these  other  qualities,  as  other  colors, 
other  forms,  etc.,  with  which  I  am  comparing  the  qualities  that  be¬ 
long  to  this  thing,  exist  only  in  other  things  ;  for  qualities,  properties, 
or  attributes,  recognized  through  the  senses,  can  exist  only  in  things. 
My  apprehension,  or  first  knowing  or  recognizing  of  the  thing,  does 
not,  in  reality,  hold  this  thing  by  itself,  alone,  separate  and  distinct 
from  other  things,  but  it  holds  it,  necessarily,  in  connection  with 
other  things  (unconsciously,  of  course,  at  this  stage).  Each  quality 
is  not  held  alone  and  by  itself  in  the  act  of  cognition  (the  act  of 
knowing);  but  this  thing  and  these  qualities  are  united  with  other 
things,  other  qualities.  Things  and  qualities  that  the  mind  must 
hold  in  union  in  order  that  it  may  cognize  this  particular  thing,  are 
united  by  the  activity  of  knowing.  These  other  things  and  qualities 
must  be,  or  the  very  thing  that  I  am  holding  before  me  could  have  no 
place  in  my  knowing. 

Let  us  review  our  statement,  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  what 
the  operations  of  the  mind  are  in  this  simple  act  of  the  first  knowing 
or  apprehending,  or  sense-perception,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The 
knowing  seizes  the  object  through  its  parts  (qualities,  attributes)  ; 
but  in  knowing  these  parts  (qualities,  attributes)  it  necessarily  goes 
out  to  other  things  and  their  parts  (qualities,  attributes),  which  it 
takes  up  and  returns  to  the  first  object.  The  conception  (/.  e.,  image 
or  idea  formed  in  the  mind,  without  conscious  reflection  ;  concept, 
apprehension),  then,  is  this  thing,  with  other  things,  not  a  collection 
of  things,  qualities,  properties,  and  attributes,  each  independent  of 
the  other  and  of  the  knowing,  but  a  mutual  dependence,  a  process 
(continued  movement)  essential  to  the  thing  and  to  the  knowing. 
(The  knowing,  in  the  stage  of  sense-perception,  is  only  conscious 
that  it  knows,  and  does  not  recognize  any  portion  of  this  process  ;  it 
only  knows  that  the  object  is.)  The  first  portion  of  the  movement, 
—  the  attempt  to  seize  the  thing  through  its  marks  or  characteristics, 
is  the  same  that  is  recognized  afterward  as  analysis ;  the  canceling 
of  the  first  and  going  to  the  others  and  returning  with  them  in  their 
relation  to  the  first,  is  that  portion  of  the  movement  known  by  the 
conscious  intellect  as  reflection  ;  while  the  uniting  of  this  thing  and 
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other  things,  in  the  perception  (knowing  of  the  thing  through  other 
things)  of  the  thing,  is  an  active  synthesis.  (The  knowing  of  each 
quality  involves  the  same  process.)  We  have  here  analysis,  reflection, 
synthesis, —  not  each  independent  and  separate,  but  each  in  a  move¬ 
ment  from  which  neither  can  be  separated  ;  for,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
very  attempt  to  know  this  thing  is  an  attempt  also  to  seize  other 
things  in  a  relation  essential  to  the  knowing ;  an  attempt  that  must 
and  docs  succeed  in  making,  in  the  mind,  the  essential  union  of  the 
thing  with  other  things.  There  can  be  no  analysis  separate  from 
synthesis,  no  synthesis  apart  from  analysis,  no  act  of  reflection  sepa- 
rate  and  distinct  from  either  of  the  former.  (The  mind  at  different 
stages  of  consciousness  is  unconscious  of  all,  or  of  portions  of  the 
process,  and  notices  only  results.) 

This  union  of  this  thing  with  other  things,  essential  in  every  act  of 
knowing,  is  not,  as  before  stated,  a  union  of  things  in  the  knowing, 
each  independent  and  by  itself,  but  a  necessary  union  of  dependents, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  knowing  of  the  thing.  This  unity  of 
this  particular  thing  with  other  things  is  the  “  Universal  ”  ;  “it  is 
the  Finite,  and  that  on  which  it  depends,”  —  a  totality,  —  a  universal 
that  includes  particular:?.  Of  course  we  have  not  thus  far  entered 
very  deeply  into  the  nature  and  results  of  the  thinking  activity,  but 
we  have  presented  enough  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  an 
activity,  acting,  as  it  were,  in  a  circular  movement,  and  any  partial 
consciousness  of  what  is  involved  therein,  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
portion  of  the  entire  movement,  set  up  in  the  mind  as  one  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  This  investigation,  if  we  are  able  to  grasp  the 
results,  is  sufficiently  complete  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  entire 
mental  activity  is  present  in  the  very  first  act  of  knowing  ;  hence,  the 
growth  of  mental  power  in  the  individual  is  not  an  increasing  or  put¬ 
ting  on  of  additional  so-called  faculties,  but  an  unfolding  or  bringing 
to  consciousness  of  that  which  is  already  unconsciously  possessed. 
Thus  far,  in  our  analysis,  by  holding  different  portions  of  the  process 
separate  from  the  whole,  we  can  recognize  the  power  of  attention, 
analysis,  reflection,  and  a  synthesis  that  forms  a  necessary  Universal, 

—  though  at  this  stage  a  “conditioned  Universal.”  (We  can  be¬ 
come  fully  conscious  of  the  “  unconditioned  Universal  ”  by  pursuing 
our  investigation.)  How  does  our  investigation,  thus  far,  differ  in 
its  results  from  the  categories  of  the  ordinary  knowing,  or  the  Under¬ 
standing.^  The  so-called  common-sense  knowing,  or  the  knowing 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  Understanding,  abstracts  every  phase 
recognized  in  this  synthetical  process  and  sets  it  up  as  a  dead  result, 

—  something  fixed,  unrelated.  It  never  gets  beyond  the  seizing  and 
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recognizing  of  particulars  which  it  treats,  and,  in  fact,  only  recognizes 
as  being  distinct,  unique,  total  in  themselves.  This  habit  of  ab¬ 
stracting  and  setting  up  the  particular  as  an  independent  totality, — 
a  whole,  —  existing  by  itself  and  alone,  is  a  necessary  form  of  know¬ 
ing;  but  the  truth,  the  essence  of  things,  cannot  be  known  from  this 
stage  of  consciousness.  From  habit,  this  common-sense  knowing  is 
always  engaged  in  seeing  particulars,  and  is  never  conscious  of  the 
Universal.  In  fact,  it  denies  the  reality  of  the  Universal,  and  says  it 
is  a  mere  figment  of  the  mind.  It  knows  only  particulars,  and  feels 
insulted  when  told  by  the  perfect  knowing  that  Universals  do  have 
validity. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  call  language  into  question,  and  see  what  it 
reveals.  Language  is  the  invention  of  the  reason  or  thinking  activity, 
—  a  means  which  it  has  set  up  whereby  to  reveal  itself.  Does  it  re¬ 
veal  particularity  ?  No.  Every  word  is  an  expression  of  a  general ; 
and,  upon  investigation,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not,  and  cannot, 
express  a  particular  with  a  word ;  it  is  always  the  particular  which 
we  mean  ;  everything  is  a  this  thing ;  every  this  is  a  thing.  The 
thing  that  I  have  here,  I  can  only  show  to  you ;  it  is  the  one  that  I 
mean,  but  cannot  express.  The  act  of  predication  is  the  subsumption 
of  a  particular  under  a  general,  or  rather  of  a  less  general  under  a 
more  general.  “The  tree  is  a  plant.”  Tree,  which  here  repre¬ 
sents  the  particular,  is  itself  a  general,  including  all  kinds  of  trees. 

The  imagination  sets  up  images  or  pictures  of  things,  but  is  never 
conscious  of  how  the  mind  operates.  So  long  as  the  imagination 
holds  sway  we  cannot  truly  think. 

As  before  stated,  we  have  discovered  in  our  investigation  of  the  act 
of  knowing  that  it  is  an  active  process,  different  portions  of  which, 
when  held  alone  by  themselves,  are  called  analysis,  reflection,  synthe 
sis.  This  synthesis  is  not  a  mere  bringing  together  of  independent 
particulars ;  but  a  uniting  of  particulars  that  cannot  be,  or,  in  reality, 
be  known,  out  of  this  relation.  We  see,  too,  that  we  hold  here  an 
active  Universal,  With  a  clear  conception  of  this  process  we  see 
included  all  the  categories  of  thought,  set  up  by  the  Understanding  : 
Unity,  plurality,  totality ;  reality,  negation,  limitation,  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  list.  We  no  longer  see  a  unity  distinct  and 
separate  from  plurality,  but  in  necessary  relation  ?  But  what  signifies 
all  this  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with  teaching  ?  He  who  knows  this 
thinking  activity  in  its  truth  (as  every  one  can  know)  gets  beyond 
and  above  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  and  tries  to  emancipate  others. 
Skepticism,  in  the  form  of  modern  materialism,  which  attempts  to 
deny  freedom,  and  hence  assails  all  moral  personal  responsibility,  — 
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this  skepticism  which  sees  nothing  with  a  clear  vision,  —  can  not 
abide  with  the  individual  who  knows  what  he  is.  Under  this  en¬ 
lightenment,  the  attempt  is  no  longer  made  to  teach  a  knowledge  of 
things  simply  for  the  sake  of  such  knowledge  ;  but  the  facts  taught 
are  used  as  a  means  for  definite  intellectual  growth,  —  the  unfolding, 
or  bringing  to  self-consciousness,  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  the 
soul. 

As  previously  seen,  the  mind  very  early  manifests  itself  as  a  uni¬ 
versal,  for  it  makes  language  whereby  to  reveal  itself ;  this  language 
deals  with  universals,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  revelation  of  the 
universal  thinking  that  created  language.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
in  unfolding,  or  coming  to  consciousness,  the  mind,  at  first,  notices 
only  extremes  or  opposites  in  the  process  ;  thus  we  have,  for  example, 
universality,  particularity;  unity,  plurality;  likeness,  difference; 
analysis,  synthesis.  The  power  to  recognize  the  total  thought  im¬ 
plied  in  any  one  of  these  catagories  should  be  one  of  the  ends  gained 
in  intellectual  culture;  but  the  power  to  observe,  to  analyze,  and  to 
classify,  must  precede  ;  for  “analytical  power  is  the  basis  of  all  think¬ 
ing  activity.” 

In  arranging  our  method  for  the  systematic  development,  or  the 
bringing  to  consciousness  of  the  activities  and  results  of  thinking, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  natural  unfolding  of  consciousness,  as 
shown  in  the  individual,  or  better,  in  the  race.  One  of  the  first  self¬ 
manifestations  is  that  of  the  universal  in  the  use  of  language.  The 
most  simple  act  of  the  recognition  of  self  in  the  external  is  the  predi¬ 
cation  that  the  thing  is  ;  then  comes  the  classification  of  things  under 
their  uses;  for  example,  hat,  cap,  coat,  etc., — these  are  clothing; 
bread,  meat,  potatoes,  etc., — food  ;  classification  by  likeness,  then  by 
difference,  follows.  Children  always  see  likeness  first, — another 
recognition  of  the  identity  or  universality  of  the  reaso^ling  activity. 
This  classifying  by  likeness  and  difference  involves  analysis  and 
synthesis.  Analysis  first  appears  in  the  horizon  of  consciousness; 
classification  under  particular  characteristics  or  qualities  afterward. 
This  classification  is  only  the  beginning  of  reason,  but  it  is  the  highest 
point  in  consciousness  ever  reached  by  the  common-sense  knowing, 
or  the  understanding,  as  it  is  called.  The  knowing  never  reaches  a 
higher  stand-point  until  it  ceases  to  set  up  things  of  the  senses,  and 
categories  of  thought  as  independent  totalities  ;  and  begins  to  recognize 
these  in  relations,  or  as  belonging  to  a  system,  —  parts  of  a  process. 
The  ability  to  recognize  each  particular  aspect  of  the  thinking 
activity  is  an  advance  in  mental  power.  These  aspects  or  phases 
arise  in  the  consciousness  in  logical  order,  as  previously  noted^  and 
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end  in  the  ability  to  grasp  them  together  as  a  total  process.  To  de¬ 
velop,  or  bring  to  consciousness,  these  phases  of  the  thinking 
activity,  we  observe  things  and  hold  them  in  the  mind  without 
noticing  relations  essential  to  the  knowing  or  to  the  thing.  IJeyond 
this  point  we  must  enter  the  realm  of  conscious  relativity,  and  we  be¬ 
gin  the  study  of  natural  things,  not  as  independent,  but  as  related. 
But  to  see  clearly  essential  relations  in  nature  (a  final  result)  the  very 
process  of  thinking  is  involved.  We  must  notice  how  we  think,  and 
are  thus,  at  once,  engaged  with  metaphysics. 

The  abov'e  is  necessarily  a  hasty  review  of  the  subject,  and  cannot 
deal  with  all  the  particulars.  In  so  short  a  space  only  a  mere  out¬ 
line  of  the  order  of  develojmient  can  be  given.  When,  in  what 
order,  and  how  to  unfold  these  phases  of  mental  action  in  all  the 
necessary  details  will  require  more  space  than  can  be  given  in  a  single 
paper. 

We  have  attempted  to  answer  our  first  and  second  questions, 
namely  :  What  is  intellectual  culture  ?  What  are  some  of  the  means 
necessary  to  secure  rational  results  ?  We  trust  that  we  have  par¬ 
tially  succeeded,  and  will  now  address  ourselves  to  a  brief  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  third  question  ;  viz.,  What  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
intellectual  development,  through  some  of  the  means  used  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  ? 

I.  Language.  —  In  learning  language  the  word  is  presented  and 
analyzed.  In  studying  out  new  w'ords  when  the  letters  have  been 
previously  learned,  the  mind  is  engaged  in  a  synthetical  process. 
Words  are  united  to  form  a  sentence  ;  this  again  is  synthesis,  for 
there  is  unity  in  the  sentence.  Grammatical  study  involves  analysis 
of  the  construction  and  of  the  thought.  When  elements  have  been 
gained  by  the  accumulation  of  words  as  well  as  by  the  analysis  of 
sentences,  the  wise  teacher  will  give  exercises  requiring  creative 
synthesis,  which  will  notice  the  necessary  relations  of  the  words  and 
elements.  Such  an  exercise  in  the  study  of  language  would,  of  course, 
be  an  exercise  in  “  composition.”  In  the  critical  study  of  language 
the  pupil  can  be  made  conscious  of  the  act  of  reflection,  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  words  necessary  to  express  his  exact  meaning,  and  also 
in  deciding  upon  the  necessary  form  of  combination  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Synthesis  is  the  creative  side  of  the  activity  in  thought,  and 
must  result  in  something  higher,  —  a  unity  of  particulars  in  essential 
relation.  The  knowledge  of  language  is  not  eomplete  until  its  nature 
as  the  revelation  of  reason  is  understood.  By  remembering  what  was 
previously  said  of  the  nature  of  language,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  how  powerful  a  means  it  may  be  made  in  the  hands  of  a 
wise  teacher  to  aid  in  developing  the  reasoning  faculties. 
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2.  Form. — The  study  of  form  requires  the  exercise  of  the  analytical 
and  reflective  power  of  the  mind,  and  as  applied  in  drawing  may  give 
wonderful  exercise  to  the  creative  power.  If  properly  taught,  the 
activity  of  the  mind  can  be  revealed  in  almost  all  its  phases. 

3.  Number.  —  Number  is  nothing  more  than  the  abstract  univer- 
sality  and  particularity  of  the  thinking  activity.  In  making  number 
we  use  the  synthetical  process,  but  it  is  a  .synthesis  of  units  as  inde. 
pendent  totals;  f.i’.,  particulars.  This  synthesis  does  not  take  into 
consideration  any  essential  relation.  It  is  a  mere  putting  together  of 
independent  units.  In  the  application  of  number  we  never  get  back 
of  this  dead  synthesis,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use,  either  practically  or 
theoretically,  to  go  back  to  the  genesis  of  number.  All  arithmetical 
problems  are  limited  to  simple  increase  and  decrease  by  independent 
units,  or  to  the  finding  of  a  ratio  between  two  given  numbers,  and 
then  finding  a  number  between  which  and  a  third  given  number  the 
same  ratio  exists.  But  finding  a  ratio  is  only  telling  how  many  or 
much  of  any  number  must  be  added  to  itself  to  make  it  as  great  as 
some  other  number.  These  few  processes  exhaust  the  subject. 
Arithmetic  is  a  very  feeblemeans  for  developing  the  synthetic  reason, 
because  its  elements  are  few  and  contain  for  the  mind  only  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  more  or  less.  It  deals  with  a  form  of  analysis,  and  requires  a 
formal  statement  of  a  proposition  or  judgment.  It  is  all  formal,  dead, 
and  never  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things.  The  facts 
taught,  and  the  forms  used,  are  valuable  in  practical  life,  and  must 
form  a  part  of  the  material  used  in  education,  but  through  these  the 
pupil  cannot  be  led  to  see  things  as  belonging  to  a  system,  or  as  an 
element  in  an  active  process. 

4.  Geography  can  be  so  taught  as  to  give  much  of  the  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  that  is  most  valuable.  The  study  of  the  parts  of  a  country  or 
grand  division  should  end  in  the  realization  that  these  parts  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  greater  whole.  The  relations  of  the  different  sections  of 
a  country  as  to  conformation,  —  the  influence  of  these  upon  temper¬ 
ature,  w’ater-supply,  fertility,  —  the  conditions  produced  by  the  fact 
of  particular  locality,  —  all  these  influences  upon  productions  and 
upon  man  ;  and  also  social  conditions,  —  the  necessary  dependence  of 
every  individual  upon  the  strength  of  all,  though  each  be  free  in  his 
power  to  act ;  these  are  essential  relations  to  be  brought  out  in  the 
study  of  geography. 

The  most  valuable  and  practical  of  all  training  is  that  which  gives 
the  key  to  all  movements  in  thought  and  in  society. 

Training  of  special  power  and  skill  is  also  secured  through  these 
and  other  means,  but  enough  has  been  stated  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  this  paper  has  been  presented. 
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normal  SCHOOLS:  THEIR  NECESSITY  AND  GROWTH,^ 

BY  THOMAS  HUNTER. 

The  first  immigrants  to  these  shores  thought  it  a  sacred  duty,  amid 
manifest  privations,  to  make  jirovision  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  Nor  was  this  duty  limited  to  the  English-speaking  settlers. 
The  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Norwegians  manifested  a  similar 
desire  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  among  their  people.  For 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  American 
people  had  acquired  and  i>racticed  the  art  of  self-government.  So 
that  when,  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  discharged  their 
master,  George  III.,  and  set  up  for  themselves  a  government  of  their 
own,  the  administration  of  affairs,  civil  and  military,  fell  into  no 
feeble  hands.  On  the  contrary,  it  fell  into  hands  of  the  Titans.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  common  school,  established  by  the 
first  settlers  of  America,  made  the  Revolution  a  success  and  a 
Republic  a  necessity. 

Universal  suffrage  without  universal  education  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  The  ballot  and  the  reading-book  should  be  inseparable  ;  for, 
of  all  forms  of  government  under  the  sun,  a  republic  composed  of  an 
ignorant  population  is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous.  Everywhere 
in  Europe  the  extension  of  the  franchise  has  been  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Wherever  the  people  acquire 
power  and  a  voice  in  the  shaping  of  their  own  government,  common 
schools  have  been  established  and  extended,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  an  intelligent  people  is  always  conservative  It  is  admitted  as  a 
political  axiom  that,  in  a  republic,  the  education  of  the  people  at 
public  expense  is  an  indispensable  necessity.  Hence  it  is  that  every 
State  of  the  Union  has  made  itself  the  public  schoolmaster.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  the  functions  of  the  office  have  been,  in 
some  instances,  but  inadequately  performed.  In  order  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  the  following  statistics  will  be  amply 
sufficient : 

In  a  population  of  10,176, 198  white  persons,  between  10  and  20 
years  of  age,  both  ages  included,  962,617,  or  in  round  numbers,  nearly 
a  million,  could  not  write;  of  1,663,972  colored  persons,  of  the  same 
age,  1,072,978  could  not  write ;  and  including  white  and  colored,  in  a 

^  Paper  read  at  the  National  Teachers’  Association,  at  Madison,  July  17, 1884. 
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total  of  1 1,840,170  persons,  between  the  above-mentioned  ages,  2,035,- 
595  could  not  write;  or,  in  other  words,  17  per  centum  of  the  rising 
generation,  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  control  the  destinies  of  the 
Republic,  could  not  write  !  In  the  North  and  West,  the  illiterate 
whites,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  amount  to  only  31^  per 
centum  ;  and  the  illiterate  colored  persons,  of  like  age,  to  16  i-ioper 
centum.  In  the  South  the  illiterate  whites,  between  10  and  20  years 
of  age,  both  ages  included,  amount  to  23  9-10  per  centum,  and  the 
illiterate  colored  persons,  of  the  same  age,  to  68  3  10  per  centum.* 
These  figures  are  simply  appalling,  and  demonstrate  most  conclusively 
that  many  of  the  States  have  failed  to  do  their  duty  by  the  people. 
Do  the  well-to-do  classes,  the  great  manufacturers,  the  great  railroad 
kings,  the  great  bankers,  ever  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  insecurity  of 
life  and  property  consequent  upon  allowing  such  a  mass  of  people  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  with  the  power  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting 
and  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  government When  they  periodically 
oppose  the  secondary  schools,  from  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
teachers  are  appointed,  do  they  ever  think  that  they  are  striking  at  the 
primary  schools  and  putting  a  premium  upon  illiteracy  and  com¬ 
munism, — nay,  upon  the  very  destruction  of  their  own  property } 

In  order  to  establish  an  efficient  system  of  public  primary  schools, 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  first  establish  an  efficient  system  of 
public  secondary  schools ;  and  the  most  important  of  all  the 
secondary  schools  is  the  normal  school.  For  generations  it  has  been 
the  custom,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  waste  the  public  money  and 
private  benefactions  by  placing  incompetent  and  untrained  teachers 
in  charge  of  free  or  common  schools  for  the  poorer  classes.  These 
schools  can  not  rise  above  the  level  of  their  teachers.  A  few  figures 
will  show  the  kind  of  teachers  marty  of  the  States  are  willing  to 
employ.  In  1880,  the  total  cost  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States  was  $85, 1 1 1,442  ;  the  number  of  public  school-teachers  was 
289,159  ;  and  the  salaries  of  these  teachers  amounted  to  $55,291,022. 
The  average  wages  per  teacher  was  $192  a  year,  or  $16  a  month  !  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  greatly  re*, 
duced  by  the  employment  of  thousands  of  teachers  for  only  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year ;  but,  making  every  allowance  for  those  who 
teach  during  a  part  of  the  year  only,  the  fact  remains  that  the  com 
pensation  of  teachers  is  ridiculously  low.  The  average  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers  in  the  enlightened  State  of  Vermont  was,  in 
1880,  $29  76;  of  female  teachers,  $1684.  In  Alabama,  for  white 
teachers,  $22.98,  and  for  colored  teachers,  $23,15;  even  in  the 


1  See  Gen.  Eaton’s  Report  for  ’81  ;  the  Pacific  States  and  the  Territories  not  inc  uded 
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Empire  State,  with  all  its  wealth,  the  average  monthly  wages  for  all 
public  school  teachers  is  only  $42.24 ;  and  this  includes  the  larger 
salaries  paid  in  some  of  the  great  cities.  As  the  salary  is  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  the  importance  of  an  office,  from  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  down  to  that  of  a  tide-waiter  in  the 
custom-house,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  degree  of  dignity 
that  belongs  to  the  office  of  teacher,  and  the  low  estimate  placed  upon 
it  by  the  American  people.  What  sort  of  qualifications,  and  what 
kind  of  service,  can  be  commanded  for  such  wages  as  have  just  been 
mentioned.^  The  present  speaker  met  at  a  state  convention  of 
teachers,  held  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  two  middle-aged  female 
teachers,  whose  murder  of  the  English  language  was  perfectly  ex¬ 
cruciating,  who  informed  him  that  their  wages  were  respectively 
$2.50  and  $3.00  a  week!  and  as  he  listened  to  their  double  negatives 
to  express  an  affirmative,  and  other  manifestations  of  utter  ignorance, 
he  inwardly  confessed  that  their  services  were  not  worth  half  the 
money.  What  a  farce  to  employ  such  persons  as  teachers!  How  or 
where,  or  under  what  circumstances,  did  they  obtain  licenses  to  de¬ 
grade  the  teacher’s  calling.^  But  this  is  not  the  worst  case:  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  lion.  William  Wood,  found 
a  public  school  teacher  in  the  City  of  New  York,  about  eleven  years 
ago,  writing  the  pronoun  I,  twice  on  the  blackboard,  a  small  i  with  a 
dot  over  it ;  and  when  he  called  her  attention  to  the  mistake  and 
had  it  corrected,  such  was  her  inveterate  habit  of  dotting  that  she 
placed  a  dot  over  the  capital.  Ignorance  among  teachers,  similar  to 
the  cases  just  mentioned,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  United  States. 
General  Platon,  in  his  report  for  1881,  says:  “The  standard  of 
qualifications  for  teachers  appears  to  be  lower  in  the  United  States, 
taken  as  a  whole,  than  in  other  countries  in  which  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  education  of  the  masses.” 

Geo.  A.  Walton,  special  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  uses  the  following  language  :  “  Let  all  the  towns  apply 

25  per  centum  more  to  the  wages  of  teajhers  and  expend  the  money 
in  securing  and  retaining  the  best  the  market  affords  ;  and  the  schools 
could  be  made  one-fourth  better.” 

Educators  make  the  mistake  of  attributing  the  deficiencies  of  teach¬ 
ers  to  the  low  rate  of  wages ;  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  much 
nearer  the  truth :  the  low  rate  of  wages  is  caused  by  the  deficiencies 
of  the  teachers.  Educated  and  trained  teachers  are  in  demand  and 
will  generally  command  high  .salaries. 

The  schoolmaster  has  been  an  object  for  scorn  and  ridicule  from 
time  immemorial.  Dickens  excoriates  him  in  the  character  of 
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“  Squeers,”  and  Scott  makes  him  a  creature  demanding  our  pity,  in 
“  Dominie  Sampson.”  Adam  Clark  and  Adam  Smith  were  pronounced 
dull  boys  by  their  brilliant  schoolmasters.  Swift  received  his  degree 
by  special  grace,  and  Goldsmith  was  pronounced  a  dunce.  Shelley 
and  Byron  broke  away  from  the  trammels  of  the  schools  and  edu¬ 
cated  themselves.  Edward  Everett  graphically  describes  the  schools 
and  schoolmasters  of  his  day  in  the  following  extract: 

“The  school  was  under  Master  Little,  who,  in  spite  of  his  name, 
was  a  giant  in  stature, — six  feet  four  at  least,  and  somewhat  wedded 
to  the  past.  He  struggled  earnestly  against  the  change  then  taking 
place  in  the  pronounciation  of  11,  and  insisted  on  our  saying  monoo- 

ment  and  natur . As  for  a  blackboard,  I  never  heard  of 

such  a  thing  at  school.  Geography  was  taught  in  that  day  from 
very  imperfect  compends ;  it  was  confined  to  the  rehearsal  of  a  few 
meagre  facts  in  physical  geography,  and  a  few  barren  statistical 
details  which  ceased  to  be  true  while  you  were  reading  them. 

.  .  .  A  globe,  I  believe,  I  never  saw  at  a  public  school  near 

enough  to  touch  it.  A  large  and  accurate  map  was  never  exhibited 

in  school  fifty  years  ago . Such  were  the  schools ;  and 

the  school-houses  were  in  keeping  with  them, — cold  in  winter,  hot  in 
summer,  without  ventilation,  destitute  of  everything  required  for 
accommodation,  health,  and  comfort.”  * 

Even  in  Germany,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we  read 
that  ignorant  pensioners,  e.x-conimon  soldiers,  and  ignorant  old 
women  were  placed  in  charge  of  schools  for  the  so-called  lower 
classes.  W’c  read,  too,  that  a  Maryland  planter  adverti.sed  for  his 
runaway  slave,  stating  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  by  trade,  and  able  to 
reach  book-keeping  by  single  entry  In  the  oldest  school  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  school  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  we  are 
told  that  the  first  schoolmaster  not  only  taught  the  boys  and  girls, 
but  took  in  washing.  But  whether  this  washing  was  done  by  himself 
or  his  good  wife,  history  fails  to  record. 

It  is  customary  for  old  men  to  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  great 
actors,  lawyers,  physicians,  divines,  and  statesmen  who  flourished 
when  they  were  boys  ;  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  who  has  ever  heard 
one  of  them  praise  his  schoolma.ster,  except,  indeed,  to  boast  of  the 
strength  of  the  right  arm  that  administered  severe  castigations, 
frequently  undeserved.  As  a  case  in  point.  Anthony  Trollope  in¬ 
forms  us  in  his  autobigraphy,  recently  published,  that  his  school¬ 
master  having  first  whipped  him  in  the  wrong,  refused  to  confess  his 
mistake  before  the  whole  school,  though  he  admitted  it  privately  to 
the  boy.  Poor  Anthony  boasts  that  he  was  the  best  flogged  boy  he 
ever  heard  of,  having  received  five  castigations  on  the  same  day. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  schoolmaster  has  been  ridiculed  and 
held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  teacher 
is  worse  paid  than  the  mechanic,  and  scarcely  ranks  in  point  of  wages 
with  the  day  laborer  ?  The  average  compensation  of  cooks  and 
chamber-maids  is  greater  than  that  of  female  teachers.  Is  there  no 
remedy  for  this  crying  evil  ?  Is  there  no  way  in  which  the  teacher’s 
calling  can  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane?  Yes,  there  is  one  way,  and 
one  way  only,  and  that  is  by  making  the  vocation  of  teaching  a 
learned  profession.  With  such  a  seething  mass  of  illiteracy  in  the 
country,  and  with  tens  of  thousands  of  uneducated  and  poorly  paid 
teachers,  the  urgent  necessity  for  normal  schools  must  be  evident  to 
every  thoughtful  mind,  and  should  occupy  the  attention  of  every 
patriotic  statesman. 

Facts  and  figures  are  stubborn  things.  Let  us  examine  the  statis- 
t  cs  and  see  what  report  they  give  concerning  professional  teaching. 
In  1881  there  were  in  the  United  States  113  public  normal  schools, 
employing  a  staff  of  979  instructors,  and  containing  27,685  students, 
of  whom  1,839  (-'ngaged  in  teaching;  and  also  112  private  normal 
schools,  with  594  teachers  and  21,020  students,  of  whom  468  engaged 
in  teaching ;  that  is  to  say,  2,307  graduates  of  normal  schools 
recruited  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  289, 1 59  public-school  teachers. 
We  have  no  data  to  show  the  number  of  vacancies  caused  every 
year  by  death,  marriage,  or  entrance  on  the  duties  of  some  other  so- 
called  higher  profession.  The  number  must  be  large.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  engage  in  teaching  as  a  temporary  make-shift  to 
make  pin-money  prior  to  matrimony,  or  to  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  something  that  will  pay  better,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  at  least  16 
per  centum  of  the  public-school  teachers  leave  the  profession  every 
year.  This  is  a  low  estimate  ;  but  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  10  per  cent,  or  28,915  vacancies  occur  every  year, 
and  granting  that  the  2,307  normal  graduates  fill  these  vacancies 
(which  is  not  at  all  probable),  then  for  every  100  teachers  employed 
annually,  only  8  are  trained  and  educated  teachers.  F'ancy  eight 
graduates  of  medical  colleges  in  every  100  j)hysicians  licensed  to 
practice  the  profession  of  medicine  !  Fancy  eight  graduates  of  law 
schools  in  every  lOO  lawyers  ready  to  fill  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court !  Who  would  intrust  the  life  of  a  child  to  a  medical 
quack,  or  his  property  to  a  legal  “shyster”  ?  And  yet  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  willing  to  place  the  moral  and  intellectual  well-being 
of  millions  of  children  in  the  hands  of  untrained  teachers.  Is  the 
immortal  soul  of  a  child  of  less  value  than  an  acre  of  real  estate? 

It  would  be  a  highly'  important  and  interesting  fact  to  ascertain,, 
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with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  what  percent,  of  the  great  army  of 
public  school  teachers  have  received  special  training  of  any  kind  for 
the  work  of  instruction,  Rhode  Island,  after  careful  inquiry,  ascer¬ 
tained  that  of  her  public-school  teachers  4  per  cent,  had  received  a 
collegiate  education,  62  per  cent,  a  high-school  or  academic  education, 
and  21  per  cent,  normal  training,  while  13  per  cent,  had  only  a  com¬ 
mon  or  district-school  education.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Rhode  Island  is  an  old  and  enlightened  State  with  an  e.xcellent 
normal  school  ;  and  hence  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  draw  inference 
from  these  figures  and  apply  them  to  the  whole  country.  Doubtless, 
as  we  reach  the  States  in  which  illiteracy  prcv'ails  to  a  far  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  we  would  find  the  teachers  much  inferior  in  point  of  education 
and  professional  training.  It  may  be  perceived,  however,  from  these 
figures  that  virtually  the  superior  schools  do  not  furnish  teachers; 
that  the  secondary  schools  furnish  83  jicr  cent.,  and  must  always 
be  depended  upon  to  provide  instructors  for  the  primary  schools; 
and  that  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  Rhode  Island  public-school  teachers 
only  received  a  primary  education.  A  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
her  public  teachers  received  professional  training. 

During  the  last  decade  the  normal  system  has  been  widely  extended. 
In  1872  there  were  but  98  normal  schools,  with  773  instructors  and 
11,778  students ;  while  in  1881,  there  were  225  of  these  .schools,  with 
1,573  instructors  and  48,705  students.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  system  has  increased  its  number  of 
schools  more  than  two-fold,  and  its  number  of  students  more  than  four-' 
fold.  And  yet  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  j)ublic  school 
system  in  the  United  States  it  ought  to  be  increased  fifty-fold. 

Great  reforms  are  like  oaks,  of  slow  growth.  It  is  now  two 
hundred  years  since  the  normal  system  was  founded  by  the  Abbe  J 
B.  de  la  Salle,  at  Rhines  ;  but  from  1681  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  it  made  little  headway.  In  fact,  until  about  forty 
years  ago  it  made  but  little  impression  anywhere,  except  in  some  of 
the  states  of  Germany.  Recently  it  has  reached  India  and  Japan,  and 
penetrated  into  Africa.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  erroneous 
monitorial  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  imparted  the  first  great  im¬ 
petus  to  the  normal  system  in  England  and  America.  As  empirical 
astrology  paved  the  way  for  scientific  astronomy,  the  monitorial  sys¬ 
tem  paved  the  way  for  scientific  teaching.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Lancaster,  the  genius  of  Bell,  would  have  infused  life  and  vigor  into 
the  worst  system  the  ingenuity  of  man  ever  invented.  There  is  no 
wish  to  detract  from  the  honors  worthily  bestowed  on  these  two 
pioneers  in  the  cause  of  common-school  education,  for  their  work  was 
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honest  and  their  motives  pure.  They  were  philanthropists  in  the 
largest  sense.  But  when  their  system  fell  into  weaker  hands  ;  when 
the  temporary  teachers  studying  other  professions,  when  the  failures 
in  other  callings,  undertook  to  carry  out  the  Bell  and  Lancaster 
system,  it  entirely  failed.  The  raw,  uneducated,  untrained  boys  and 
girls  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  who  were  appointed,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  to  assist  one  man  or  one  woman  to  instruct  a  school  of  400 
children,  were  generally  ridiculous  failures.  Just  think  of  a  green 
boy  of  14  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  of  other  boys  nearly  as  old  as 
himself,  with  ample  opportunity  to  exercise  petty  tyranny,  to  accept 
petty  bribes,  and  to  wreak  his  petty  vengeance  upon  all  who  incurred 
his  displeasure  or  dislike!  And  yet  this  was  the  system  that  so 
delighted  George  III.  that  he  subscribed  £100  annually  toward  its 
support ;  that  so  recommended  itself  to  Mr.  Whitbread  that,  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  hailed  it  as  “the  greatest  re¬ 
form  that  could  take  place  in  the  kingdom  ;  ”  that  caused  Joseph 
Lancaster  to  receive  an  ovation  on  his  lecture  tour  through  the 
provinces,  and  to  become  the  welcomed  guest  of  great  nobles ;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  his  L  iumphs  in  the  Old  World,  he  crossed  the  ocean 
to  the  New.  IMore  fortunate  than  Alexander,  he  had  a  new  world  to 
conquer.  Hear  how  the  great  men  of  America  received  him.  De 
Witt  Clinton  said,  “  I  confess  I  recognize  in  Lancaster  the 

benefactor  of  the  human  race . I  consider  his  system  as 

creating  a  new  era  in  education  ;  ”  President  Nott,  of  Union  College, 
said,  “  Where  is  Lancaster,  who  has  introduced  and  is  introducing  a 
new  era  in  education and  John  Adams  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  “  I  have  heard  friend  Lancaster  with  pleasure ;  he  is  an 
excellent  scholastic  and  academic  disciplinarian.”  This  is  but  a 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  Lancaster  was  received,  and  proves 
conclusively  how  utterly  ignorant  at  that  time  the  great  men  of  the 
country  were  when  discussing  education  as  a  science.  Like  many 
another  genius  who  went  up  like  a  rocket  and  came  down  like  a 
burnt  stick,  poor  Lancaster  outlived  his  own  greatness  and  came 
to  an  untimely  end  beneath  the  wheels  of  a  New  York  omnibus.  It 
is  sad  to  say  that,  after  all  the  praise  heaped  upon  Lancaster  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Bell  who  had  learned  the  monitorial  system  from  a  Malabar  boy 
whom  he  found  teaching  his  playmates  to  write  in  the  sand.  In  fact, 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  by  children  had  long  previously  ex¬ 
isted  in  China  and  Hindoostan.  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  celebrated 
traveler  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India,  has  given  an  account 
of  it  in  a  work  published  in  1660  and  translated  into  several  Euro- 
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pean  languages.  Perhaps  it  was  from  him  that  the  good  Abbe  de  la 
Salle  caught  the  idea  of  educating  and  training  boys  to  become  teach¬ 
ers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  out  of  evil  good  often  springs.  Thoughtful 
men  in  school  boards  clearly  perceived  that  the  monitorial  system 
would  work  great  mischief  unless  the  monitors  were  educated  and 
trained  for  their  work  ;  and  this  special  training  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  normal  system.  At  first  its  growth  was  slow  and  uncertain ; 
it  met  with  much  opposition  ;  the  universities  sneered  at  it ;  the 
wealthy  self-made  men  condemned  it,  because  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it ;  and  half-educated  teachers,  fearing  competition,  denounced 
it.  But  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  many  impediments,  the  little 
fountain  that  sprang  into  existence  at  Rheims  has  grown  into  a 
mighty  river  which  fertilizes  every  land  through  which  it  flows. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  first  normal  school  in  the  United  States, 
that  established  in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  in  1838,  the 
eminent  statesman  and  scholar.  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  uttered 
these  memorable  words  :  “  We  see  monarchs  expending  vast  sums, 
establishing  normal  schools  throughout  their  realms  and  sparing  no 
pains  to  convey  knowledge  and  efficiency  to  all  the  children  of  their 
poorest  subjects.  Shall  we  be  outdone  by  kings  }  Shall  monarchies 
steal  a  march  on  republics  in  the  patronage  of  that  education  on  which 
a  republic  is  based }  ”  On  the  same  occasion  the  great  Daniel  Web- 
ter  said,  with  that  comprehensiveness  of  grasp  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
markable  :  “  This  plan  of  a  normal  school  for  Plymouth  County  is 
designed  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  and  thus  carry  out  the  noble 

ideas  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers . Now  if  normal  schools  are  to 

teach  teachers,  they  enlist  this  interest  on  the  right  side  ;  they  make 
parents  and  all  who  any  way  influence  childhood  competent  for  their 

high  office . If  it  is  an  experiment,  it  is  a  noble  one  and 

should  be  tried.” 

There  is  a  relation  between  political  affairs  and  educational  progress 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  great  French  Revolution  that 
destroyed  forever  the  “  Divine  right  ”  of  kings  to  oppress  their  peo¬ 
ple,  destroyed  a  still  more  dangerous  right,  the  right  of  kings  to  keep 
their  people  in  ignorance.  Just  as  soon  as  Napoleon  could  procure  a 
momentary  cessation  of  the  wars  waged  by  the  allied  despots  to  re¬ 
store  the  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  set  to  work  to  establish 
a  system  of  education,  which,  as  he  afterward  stated,  when  a  pris¬ 
oner  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  would  have  made  every  French 
mechanic  an  artisan,  and  every  artisan  an  artist.  Let  us  quote  the 
words  of  this  great  genius  :  “  Only  those  who  seek  to  deceive  the 
people  and  rule  for  their  own  advantage,  wish  to  keep  them  in  igno- 
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ranee . There  can  be  no  stable  political  state  if  there  be  not 

a  corps  of  instruction  witli  settled  principles.”  Napoleon  here  enun¬ 
ciates  the  great  political  and  social  truth  that  no  system  of  public 
instruction  can  ever  be  successful  without  a  corps  of  educated  and 
trained  teachers  ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  his  great  scheme  of  pub¬ 
lic  education,  in  1802  he  divided  the  institutions  of  instruction  into 
three  classes  :  first,  the  municipal  or  primary  schools,  of  which  there 
were  to  be  23,660 ;  second,  the  secondary  schools  or  communal  col¬ 
leges  ;  third,  the  lyceums  and  special  schools  maintained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  public  treasury.  He  founded  special  military  and  naval 
schools,  and  two  practical  schools  of  mines.  He  developed  the  great 
polytechnic  school  which  has  been  founded  by  the  Directory,  and  the 
greater  Normal  School  planned  under  the  convention.  This  Normal 
School  received  its  beneficial  settlement  and  establishment  under  his 
fostering  care. 

What  signifies  the  opposition  of  small  politicians  to  the  normal 
system,  when  we  know  that  it  has  received  the  sanction  and  support 
of  statesmen  like  John  Quincy  Adams,  Webster,  and  Napoleon  ?  It 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  all  your  normal  school  graduates  are  not 
successful  teachers  ;  but  this  is  a  lame  argument  against  normal  train¬ 
ing  ;  for  it  can  be  asserted  with  equal  truth  that  all  the  graduates  of 
medical  schools  arc  not  successful  physicians  ;  nor  all  the  graduates 
of  law  schools  successful  lawyers.  Any  argument  against  normal 
school  training  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  equal  force  against  any 
technical  training  whatever,  civil  or  military  ;  mechanical  or  artistic. 
While  the  normal  schools  have  achieved  a  great  reform  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  school  government,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
they  are  by  no  means  perfect,  and  that  they  themselves  are,  in  some 
instances  sadly  in  need  of  information  It  is  said  of  Peter  the  Great, 
that  while  he  civilized  his  people,  he  himself  lived  and  died  a  barba¬ 
rian.  Let  no  similar  charge  be  brought  aginst  the  normal  system. 
Against  some  of  the  normal  schools  there  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
just  cause  for  complaint ;  and  the  charges  made  by  the  enemies  of 
the  system,  as  well  as  the  criticisms  made  by  its  friends,  should  be 
boldly  met  and  carefully  examined.  If  found  fair  and  just,  the  rem¬ 
edy  should  be  fearlessly  applied.  It  has  been  asserted  by  both  friends 
and  foes  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  normal  schools  to 
make  machine  teachers,  to  ride  certain  hobbies  to  death,  and  to  per¬ 
mit  too  much  practice  teaching  on  a  slender  basis  of  education.  If 
such  be  the  case,  if  half-educated  persons  skim  lightly  over  an  exten¬ 
sive  course  of  pure  mathematics  and  natural  science,  Latin  and  psy¬ 
chology,  to  say  nothing  of  the  review  of  elementary  branches,  in  a 
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year  or  two,  and  at  the  same  time-  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in 
the  training  school,  what  can  be  e.xpected  but  that  a  normal  school  so  I 
conducted  will  turn  out  inflexible  machine  teachers,  who  will  teach  | 
nothing  but  barren  formulas,  and  utterly  fail  to  comprehend  the 
underlying  principles }  The  traine(^  faculty,  indispensable  to  the 
apprentice-teacher,  is  here  wanting ;  and  trained  faculty  means  sim¬ 
ply  a  good  education.  Until  this  truth, —  that  the  proper  foundation 
of  good  teaching  is  a  good  education, —  is  admitted  and  acted  upon, 
the  normal  system  will  be  liable  to  periodic  attacks  from  its  enemies. 

Of  the  two, —  a  superior  education  with  limited  practice,  or  much 
practice  with  inferior  education,  the  former  is  preferable  ;  for,  to  say 
the  least,  a  cultivated  mind  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  work  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  man  of  one  idea  is  always  to  be  feared.  The  man  who  j 
fancies  that  the  universe  turns  on  object-teaching  or  map-drawing  in 
the  sand,  or  moulding  objects  out  of  clay,  is  very  apt  to  neglect  a 
dozen  other  subjects  equally  important,  and  to  turn  out  teachers  but 
poorly  equipped  to  reflect  credit  on  the  normal  .system.  Object¬ 
teaching  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  perception  is  an  excellent 
thing;  map-drawing  and  modeling  arc  very  useful  to  teach  the  child 
to  use  his  hands ;  but  when  these  things  arc  carried  to  excess,  how 
much  better  are  the  teachers  who  ride  them  as  hobbies,  than 
the  teachers  of  the  old  school,  who  thought  that  all  human  culture 
was  comprised  in  declining  Latin  nouns  and  conjugating  Greek 
verbs  ?  These  are  some  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  which  time  and 
a  greater  grasp  of  the  subject  will  remove. 

Let  us  see  the  good  that  the  normal  system  has  achieved.  It  may  I 
be  safely  asserted  that  normal  teachers  throughout  the  world  have 
united, — and  remember  this  is  no  small  gain, — on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education  : 

First :  A  knowledge  of  physiology  and  psychology  is  necessary  as 
a  basis  for  scientific  teaching. 

Second :  There  is  an  order  in  which  the  mental  faculties  should  be 
developed,  and  that  special  subjects  of  study  should  be  used  to  train 
special  faculties. 

Third :  Activity,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  the  law  of  the 
child’s  being.  ^ 

Fourth :  The  idea  should  precede  the  word  ;  the  concrete,  the  ab* 
stract.  We  proceed  by  easy  steps  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  may'  be  asserted  that  the  other  principles  of  education  are  but 
corollaries  of  these.  If  the  normal  system  had  done  nothing  more 
than  give  vitality  and  currency  to  these  great  principles,  it  would 
have  repaid  a  hundred-fold  the  cost  of  its  establishment.  But  it  has 
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done  much  more.  The  necessary  knowledge  of  physiology  has  com-  • 
pelled  the  normal  graduate  to  make  allowance  for  physical  weakness, 
to  utilize  physical  activity,  and  to  guard  against  uncleanliness  and  a 
vitiated  atmosphere.  It  has  given  an  impetus  never  known  before  to 
gymnastics  and  calisthenic  e.xercises  as  means  of  preserving  human 
health.  The  study  of  psychology  has  caused  the  normal  graduate  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  one  child  differs  from  another  child,  as  one 
star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory, — that  one  child  may  be  dull 
and  another  intelligent,  that  one  may  be  indolent  and  another  active, 
and  that  the  children  can  no  more  help  their  mental  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  than  they  can  help  the  color  of  their  hair  or  the  form  of  their 
faces  ;  so  that  no  normally  trained  teacher  will  punish  a  child  for  being 
stupid,  as  God  made  him,  as  was  done  most  liberally  in  the  “  good  old 
times,”  when  thrashing  was  the  panacea  for  every  physical  defect  and 
every  intellectual  shortcoming.  The  normal  system  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  better  methods  of  teaching  and  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  schools  ;  but  it  has  done  something  even  higher  and  holier, 
— it  has  done  more  than  all  else  combined  to  introduce  humanity  and 
happiness  into  the  work  of  instruction  instead  of  the  brutality  and 
misery  that  prevailed  when  many  of  us  were  boys. 

We  read  of  light-houses  built  far  out  at  sea  on  wave-washed  rocks, 
where  the  workmen  toil  with  life  preservers  about  their  bodies,  death 
staring  them  in  the  face, — where  labor  is  possible  but  a  few  days 
during  the  summer, — where  years  are  required  to  drill  the  holes  by 
which  to  fasten  the  foundation-stones.  But  in  spite  of  wind  and 
wave  the  massive  edifices  have  been  erected  ;  and  their  beacon-lights 
have  warned  many  a  stately  ship  and  saved  many  a  precious  life.  Thus 
have  the  educational  light  houses,  the  normal  schools,  been  estab¬ 
lished  ;  and,  although  lashed  by  the  storms  of  prejudice  and  beaten 
by  the  waves  of  ignorance,  the  powers  of  Darkness  can  not  now  pre¬ 
vail  against  them. 
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THE  ESTHETIC  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

BY  JOHN  DUNCAN  ANDERSON,  M.  D. 

“  Can  rules  or  tutors  educate 
The  semi-god  whom  we  await  ? 

He  must  be  musical, 

Tremulous,  impressional. 

Alive  to  gentle  influence 
Of  landscape  and  of  sky. 

And  tender  to  the  spirit-touch 
Of  man’s  or  maiden’s  eye ; 

But,  to  his  native  centre  fast. 

Shall  into  F uture  fuse  the  Past, 

And  the  world’s  flowing  fates  in  his  own  mould  recast.” 

—  Emerson. 

./Esthetics,  the  science  of  Taste,  or  the  science  of  the  Beautiful  in 
Nature  and  Art,  is  one  of  those  terms  which  for  us  has  no  substantial 
existence  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  in  our  dictionaries  ;  and,  if 
we  desire  to  understand  the  full  breadth  of  its  meaning,  or  see  to  the 
depths  of  its  connotation,  we  must  look  into  the  Greek  life  and  see 
it  as  it  was  there  exemi)lified.  from  ataOurofsai,  in  its 

widest  sense,  referred  to  anything  that  had  to  do  with  perception  by 
the  senses;  and  the  perception  of  the  licautiful,  the  contemplation  of 
the  Grand  in  Nature  and  the  Lovely  in  Art,  was  for  the  Greeks  the 
soul  of  their  education,  interwoven  with  their  whole  national  life;  it 
was,  indeed,  the  essence  of  their  religion,  and  constituted  the 
boiium  of  existence,  and  the  goal  of  all  their  aspirations.  Certainly, 
in  the  Greek  life,  as  long  as  imagination  was  allowed  free  scope,  we 
have  presented  to  us  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  aesthetic  life  and 
culture  that  has  ever  been  realized. 

It  is  true  that  in  more  recent  times  much  metaphysical  speculation 
has  centred  around  the  subject,  and  that  from  the  scientific  discussion 
engaged  in  by  some  of  the  best  minds  that  German,  French,  Italian, 
English,  and  Scottish  soil  has  produced,  we  may  have  derived  much 
benefit ;  but  it  is  ancient  Greece  that,  by  right,  claims  priority  over 
all ;  fur  she  it  is  that  has  supplied  us  with  the  first  speculations  on 
jhe  Beautiful ;  that  has  developed  the  beautiful  human  form  which 
has  served  painters  and  sculptors  as  a  model  for  those  wonderful 
pieces  of  art  which  shall  ever  engross  the  admiration  of  the  world  of 
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humanity ;  and  she  it  is  that  has  given  birth  to  the  race  most  produc¬ 
tive  of  truly  noble  and  artistic  creations. 

From  the  teachings  of  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  we  learn  how 
lofty  was  their  conception  of  the  Beautiful.  With  Plato  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good  were  inseparably  associated.  With  Socrates  they  were 
coincident  and  resolvable  into  the  Useful ;  for  that  which  merely 
afforded  a  pleasing,  sensuous  gratification  was  not  the  truly  Beautiful, 
but  that  which,  with  the  pleasure  it  brought,  furthered  the  ends  of 
life,  and  as  serving  an  end  decidedly  useful.  With  Aristotle,  if  the 
Beautiful  and  the  good  were  not  coincident,  they  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  while  the  Good  always  showed  itself  in  action  (iy  the 

Beautiful  might  exist  in  motionless  things  as  well  (tv  dxmjxoi^). 

But  it  is  not  my  present  intention  to  recount  all  that  has  been  said 
by  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Goethe,  and  many  others,  much  to  the 
same  effect ;  to  wander  through  the  history  of  /Esthetics,  and  inquire 
into  all  the  metaphysical  subtleties  that  are  to  be  found  written  on  its 
pages;  to  find  out,  were  that  possible,  whether  beauty  is  a  property 
of  the  object  of  sense,  or  whether  it  is  some  transcendental  conception 
above  all  experience  ;  to  say  whether  the  source  of  beauty  is  objective 
or  subjective.  An  essay  of  that  kind  is  foreign  to  my  purpose,  and 
would  surely  be  devoid  of  any  practical  outcome ;  but  assuming  that 
there  is  beauty  in  both  the  worlds  of  inner  and  outer  sense ;  that 
there  is  a  perceiving  mind  and  a  thing  perceived  ;  that  there  is  apart 
of  our  nature  which  may  be  called  the  aesthetic  ;  that  there  are  in  the 
world  around  forms  and  combinations  which  generate  rudeness  and 
lead  to  barbarity ;  and  forms  which  engender  refinement  and  lead  to 
the  highest  humanity;  on  this  reasonable  assumption  I  shall 
attempt  to  show  that  our  education  in  the  past  has  been  extremely 
partial  and  imperfect ;  that  much  of  our  rudeness,  which  has  been  so 
severely  commented  on,  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  deficiency 
of  our  educational  systems  in  respect  of  xsthetic  training  ;  that  it  we 
are  to  get  rid  of  this  abominable  reproach,  we  shall  have  to  go 
through  a  kind  of  exercise  and  training  which,  as  yet,  has  barely  re¬ 
ceived  attention  ;  that  if  this  is  to  be  done  at  e.ll  it  must  begin  early, 
when  the  mind  is  plastic  and  most  susceptible  to  impressions,  and 
when  the  powers  of  observation  are  most  exercised.  Specious  pleaders 
may  adduce  sundry  remote  and  recondite  reasons  for  this  serious 
deficiency ;  but  as  the  reasons  will  be  weak  in  proportion  as  they  are 
remote,  they  call  for  no  immediate  notice. 

With  mistaken  and  perverted  notions  of  education,  we  have  been 
giving  all  attention  to  the  purely  intellectual  side  of  our  nature,  and,, 
indeed,  of  that  side,  to  one  corner  only.  The  school  has  seldom 
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attempted,  or,  if  it  has,  it  has  fallen  miserably  far  short  of  its  aims, — 
to  give  that  which  it  is  commonly  supposed  and  reputed  to  give.  It 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  said  to  have  done  very  much  to  establish  education 
as  the  hantiouious  development  of  all  the  bodily,  mental,  and  moral 
faetilties.  The  acquisitive  powers  have  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost, 
while  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the  powers  of  observation  have, 
with  a  persistency  astonishing  and  a  stupidity  at  this  time  of  day 
almost  incredible,  been  altogether  uncultivated,  and  treated  as  if  they 
had  had  no  existence.  No  matter  how  well  the  intellect  may  be 
trained  or  the  will  disciplined,  if  aesthetic  culture,  with  its  subtle 
influence,  be  wanting,  we  must  continue  comparatively  rude  and  un¬ 
refined.  Hence  it  comes  that  in  a  comparison  of  nations  who  are 
aesthetically  cultured  with  such  as  are  not,  vc  find  a  marked  difference 
both  in  the  general  character  and  the  degree  of  civilization,  which 
these  nations  respectively  present  to  us.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  those 
who  lose  in  the  comparison,  that  their  natures  are  not  possessed  of 
the  aesthetic  element,  or  that  they  are  impervious  to  the  influence  of 
the  beautiful  ;  for  I  submit  that  the  rudest  of  nations  and  the  most 
barbarous  tribes  will  manifest  delight  in  those  objects  which  satisfy 
their  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Like  children  they  will  express  an  in¬ 
tense  pleasure  for  gaudy  and  brilliant  ornaments,  uncouth  pictures 
and  images,  harsh  and  discordant  music,  and  grotesque  dances ;  and 
this,  I  fancy,  springs  from  the  aesthetic  principle  or  faculty  in  their 
minds;  and  it  only  manifests  it.self  in  this  peculiar  manner  because 
it  is  uncultivated  or  only  partially  developed.  This  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  like  their  thoughts  and  reasonings,  are  often  inaccurate 
because  unregulated.  Still,  because  they  do  not  possess  a  standard 
of  moral  rectitude  or  an  ideal  of  Beauty,  we  are  not  to  deny  them  the 
possession  of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  the  faculty  to  perceive 
the  Beautiful. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  darkness,  it  is  comforting  to  find  that 
occasional  gleams  of  light  break  in  upon  us  and  make  the  meaning  of 
education  somewhat  clearer.  Little,  however,  far  too  little,  has  been 
done  toward  the  training  of  taste  ;  and  if  ever  we  should  seek  to 
pride  ourselves  on  the  little  refinement  that  may  fall  into  our  posses¬ 
sion,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  say  it  is  the  result  of  our  school  edu¬ 
cation,  if,  forsooth,  we  happened  to  have  borrowed  or  used  it  from  our 
more  civilized  neighbors.  Now,  while  good  results  may  flow  from 
such  a  flimsy  contingency,  they  must  of  necessity  be  isolated  and 
barren  of  any  national  benefit.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  strenuous  and  systematic,  and  never  left  to  chance 
or  any  set  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  This  ennobling  work,  I  have 
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said,  is  to  begin  as  early  as  possible ;  and  from  the  day  that  the  child 
is  able  to  perceive,  we  should  see  that  its  surroundings  are  of  an 
elevating  and  brightening  character.  “  Conceal  from  the  child,”  says 
Jean  Paul,  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  aesthetic  culture,  “  every  dis¬ 
tortion  of  shape  or  drawing, — one  might  add  of  the  streets,  if  it  were 
possible  to  hide  the  grotesque  appearances  of  our  houses,  dresses, 
and  ornaments,  or  rather  disfigurements, — and  surround  his  beauteous 
age  with  beauty.” 

The  aim  of  xsthctic  education  must,  therefore,  be  to  cultivate  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  ;  that  is,  the  taste,  by  showing  what  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  beauty  are,  and  so  establishing  in  the  mind  a  proper 
standard  of  the  beautiful ;  by  presenting  to  the  mind  simple  forms  of 
beauty  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  analysis  of  the  elements,  as 
well  as  impressing  them  firmly  on  the  mind,  and  thus  laying  the  true 
foundation  of  aesthetic  culture,  by  critically  exercising  the  mind  so 
that  it  may  be  trained  to  judge  whether  in  any  object,  either  of  nature 
or  art,  the  elements  of  beauty  are  there  present,  and  also  whether 
they  arc  present  in  such  due  proportion  as  will  constitute  it  an  object 
of  beauty.  The  educator  himself,  it  need  not  be  said,  must,  before 
he  begins  to  exercise  his  professional  skill,  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  this,  just  as  the  teacher  of  mathematics  or  physics  must  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  those  branches  before  he  can  attempt  to  teach 
them  ;  but  with  this  difference,  perhaps,  that,  while  in  mathematics 
or  physics  the  primary  aim  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  and  discipline  only  a  secondary  aim,  in  aesthetic  culture  it  is 
the  faculty  that  is  immediately  addressed,  and  the  primary,  if  not  the 
sole  object  must  be  disciplinary.  To  illustrate  this,  we  would  not  in 
elementary  schools  teach  aesthetics  as  such,  but  we  would  strive  to 
cultivate  the  aesthetic  faculty  by  means  of  drawing,  writing,  singing, 
etc.  Certainly,  the  practical  value  of  the  subjects  themselves  is  a 
consideration  of  great  moment,  but  it  is  not  to  be  weighed  against 
the  discipline  and  set  given  to  the  mind  ;and  if  the  development  of 
the  pupil’s  taste  is  indispensable  to  true  progress,  it  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  educator. 

^Esthetic  education  may  be  either  passive  or  active  in  its  nature, 
according  as  the  education  received  may  happen  to  be  the  result  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  school  and  its  surroundings ;  indeed, 
all  pertaining  to  its  existence,  or,  as  it  may  be,  the  result  of  special 
instruction  given  by  the  teacher  with  xsthetic  culture  directly  in 
view.  In  short,  the  one  is  the  unconscious,  the  other  the  conscious, 
education  of  taste ;  and  the  following  remarks  will  be  confined 
to  the  influence  of  these  agencies  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
character. 
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I.  Passive  education  of  taste.  And  we  begin  with  the  .school  itself. 
The  nature  of  the  site  will,  of  course,  be  largely  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  we  must  not  deprive  ourselves  of  a  healthy  locality 
with  cheerful  surroundings,  when  these  are  possible.  In  the  country 
we  may  have  a  garden  ;  we  can  take  advantage  of  tree  and  shrub ;  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  all  that  Nature  has  placed  at  our  dis))osal  The 
schools  that  are  being  raised  now  in  our  midst  are  nearly'  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  buildings  which  these  have  supplanted  were 
inadequate  in  most  cases  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  put, — 
small,  wretched  hovels,  with  no  light,  no  ventilation  ;  nothing  to 
cheer  and  delight  and  attract  the  child  within  its  walls.  But  while 
the  school  room  of  to-day  is  large  and  spacious  and  full  of  light,  it 
rests  with  its  head  to  see  that  it  is  regularly  attended  to  ;  that  the 
walls  are  cleaned  ;  the  floor  washed  and  swept ;  the  windows,  fire¬ 
place,  desks,  maps,  everything  pertaining  to  the  school,  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  and  orderly.  If  we  wish  to  see  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
the  children  we  must  inculcate  it  by' e.xample  ;  we  must  embody  in 
ourselves  all  that  we  would  wish  the  children  to  be.  If  this  be 
steadfastly  followed  out,  preceptive  teaching  will  become  unnecessary, 
There  is  the  school  furniture,  too,  which  should  be  chosen  with  equal 
regard  for  utility,  taste,  and  economy;  for  I  do  not  believ^e  that  these 
arc  in  any  sense,  other  than  that  of  current  but  bare  phraseology, 
incompatible ;  or  that  you  can,  by  paying  heed  to  any  one  of  them, 
transgress  the  rights  of  any  other  ;  that  by  observing  the  rights  of 
utility  or  taste  you  will  thereby'  disregard  the  claims  of  economy,  or 
vice  versa.  In  any  case,  true  economy  will  consist  in  purchasing 
that  which  is  good  rather  than  that  which  is  cheap,  —  good  in  taste, 
good  in  design,  good  in  workmanship,  good  all  round.  This  is  the 
best  economy  when  applied  to  the  purchase  of  school  furniture.  The 
desks  and  seats  should  be  so  constructed  that  they'  will  promote  at 
once  the  health  requirements  and  general  comfort  of  the  child,  and  so 
laid  out  that  they  will  be  convenient  for  the  working  of  the  different 
classes.  There  should  also  be  provided  a  number  of  presses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  necessities  of  the  school,  for  preserving  its  apparatus  when  I 
not  in  use  ;  there  must  be  a  place  for  the  pupil  to  keep  his  books, —  . 

a  shelf  under  the  desks  proves  very  convenient,  —  or  we  shall  see  | 
strewn  over  the  floor,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  perfect  litter  of 
books,  leaves,  and  school  sundries.  Let  the  state  of  the  teacher’s 
table  be  orderly,  and  a  pattern  of  what  all  the  others  in  the  school 
should  be.  Of  great  importance  is  the  furniture  of  the  porch  and 
cloak-room,  which  should  not  be  found  to  want  a  large  door-mat, 
ample  accommodations  in  the  shape  of  pegs  and  hooks  for  all  the 
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caps  and  cloaks,  and  a  strong  and  roomy  stand  for  umbrellas.  The 
possession  of  all  these,  I  say,  is  important,  —  nay,  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  see  that  they  are 
put  to  their  proper  uses,  and  that  the  same  order  and  decorum  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  lobbies  and  halls  as  we  expect  to  find  in  the  school-room 
itself.  A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  right  place,  is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  same  ground  that  we  claim  all  this  for  the  school  proper 
do  we  extend  our  demands  to  its  surroundings.  The  aspect  of  the 
play-ground  should  accord  with  that  of  the  school,  if  amenity  and 
harmony  are  to  be  maintained.  The  play-ground,  in  addition  to  being 
kept  dry  and  free  of  offences,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  provided  with  its 
particular  furniture  and  suitable  gymnastic  apparatus.  All  this  is 
necessary  to  conduct  the  work  as  it  deserves,  and  helps  to  form  an 
insensible  training  to  taste  and  order  of  a  most  valuable  kind  ;  but 
there  ought  to  be  means  employed  and  more  specially  intended,  for 
aesthetic  purposes.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  see  our 
school-rooms  decorated  with  pictures,  drawings,  portraits,  and  busts, 
plants  and  flowers  in  their  season  ;  there  is  every  reason  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  the  walls  of  the  school-room  are  in  every  way  entitled  to 
this  remunerative  attention.  What  a  mighty  aid  these  decorations 
would  be  to  the  teacher,  and  how  powerful  their  influence  on  the 
school  population  !  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  would  do  more 
to  raise  the  tone  and  civilization  of  the  lower  classes  than  all  the  other 
school  experiences  combined.  Nor  would  the  good  effect  rest  only 
with  those  immediately  subjected  to  the  influence;  for  I  believe  it 
would  extend  through  them  to  their  homes,  and  make  everything 
there  more  wholesome  and  sweet ;  it  would  ultimately  permeate  our 
whole  national  being,  and  impel  us  to  an  admiration  for  the  Beautiful 
and  a  love  for  the  Good,  that  would  make  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  noted  for  the  possession  of  a  virtue  as  we  are  at  preseut  notorious 
for  the  want  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  source  of  influence  than  any  of 
these,  and  that  is  the  living  but  unconscious  influence  of  the  teacher, 
lie  is  the  central  figure  in  the  school,  and  his  mere  presence,  in  spite 
of  himself,  will  exert  a  wondrous  power  on  those  around.  Like 
teacher,  like  school.  His  manners  will  be  the  manners  of  the  pupils; 
his  speech  will  be  their  speech.  They  will  be  mirrors  in  which  will 
be  reflected  the  nature  and  character  of  the  teacher.  By  his  fruits 
ye  will  know  him.  It  is  really  interesting  to  notice  how  far  children 
will  go  in  imitating  their  teacher,  not  only  in  matters  of  taste  and 
general  improvement,  but  down  even  to  the  minutest  mannerisms. 
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They  seem  to  be  channels  through  which  his  personal  habits  and 
tastes  flow  ;  and  so  true  is  this,  that  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the 
teacher’s  character  can  be  formed  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  put  his 
his  head  within  the  school-room  door  and  take  in  at  a  glance  all  that 
comes  within  his  reach.  How  is  this,  unless  it  be  a  fact  “  that  like 
genders  like,”  and  only  a  gentleman  can  make  a  gentleman  }  But  it 
may  be  asked  by  some  of  our  teachers  who  happen  to  be  pitched  into 
the  midst  of  a  rude  and  boorish  population.  How  do  you  expect  us 
to  maintain  such  a  high  tone  of  civility  and  politeness  while  ignorance 
and  barbarism  surround  us  on  all  sides  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
pertinent  and  vital  question,  based  as  it  is  on  the  very  principle  that 
I  am  advocating  ;  namely,  the  influence  of  surroundings  in  determining 
habit  and  general  character.  It  will  certainly  require  consider, 
able  courage,  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  placed  in  such  adverse 
circumstances,  to  prevent  his  own,  deterioration  ;  but  this  is  only  a 
reason  why  he  should  nerve  himself  up  to  greater  efforts,  and  against 
those  forces  that  would  bring  about  his  own  degeneration.  The 
existence  of  slovenliness  and  the  want  of  civility  on  the  part  of  others 
can  never  afford  a  palliation  for  slovenliness  and  rudeness  on  our 
part.  The  function  of  the  educator  is  to  grapple  with  the  enemies  of 
progress  wherever  he  meets  them ;  nor  will  he,  after  a  cursory 
retrospect  over  the  history  of  civilization,  believe  he  is  engaging  in  a 
hopeless  conflict.  There  is  no  man  absolutely  corrupt  and  vicious  j 
and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  “  It  is  as  hard  to  find  a 
man  wholly  ill  as  wholly  good.”  The  teacher  who  does  not  consider 
himself  a  civilizing  agent,  or  seriously  maintain  that  the  barbarity  of 
his  community  is  something  with  which  he  is  unable  to  cope,  most 
certainly  bears  testimony  of  his  own  incapacity  as  an  educator,  and 
total  unfitness  for  the  work  with  which  he  has  identified  himself; 
and  in  the  interests  of  that  community  and  humanity  in  general,  he 
ought,  as  an  honest  man,  to  abdicate  his  office  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation. 

If  the  teacher  would  have  that  recognition  which  he  demands  as 
belonging  to  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  he  must  first  realize  the  extent 
of  his  own  powers  in  forming  the  characters  of  those  who  come 
under  his  charge, —  nay,  how  much  he  can  do  in  contributing  to  a 
nation’s  fame  ;  and  then  he  must  apply  himself  with  all  his  might 
to  the  utilizing  of  his  powers  to  the  noble  end  for  which  they 
were  given  him.  I  come  now  to  the  other  side  of  aesthetic  edu¬ 
cation  : 

1 1.  Active  education  of  Taste,  which  embraces  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  ^iven  through  the  teacher  and  other  channels,  with  an 
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(Esthetic  aim  in  view.  The  training  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
voice,  through  lessons  and  exercises  in  writing,  reading,  drawing,  and 
singing,  will  occupy  much  of  the  time  spent  in  the  infant  school  ;  for 
it  is  here  where  are  laid  the  foundations  of  that  superstructure,  the 
erection  of  which  goes  on  throughout  the  primary  and  secondary 
stages  of  school  life.  /Esthetics  in  its  bearings  on  conduct  and 
general  behavior  has  to  be  noticed.  “  Beautiful  behavior,”  says 
Emerson,  “  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.”  The  precept  of  cleanliness 
must  be  engraved  in  large  characters,  so  that  it  shall  never  fail  to 
catch  the  eyes  of  all  who  come  within  the  school ;  cleanliness  must 
characterize  the  school  and  everything  within  its  legitimate  reach. 
In  some  cases  home  training  will  relieve  the  teacher  of  any  trouble 
in  this  matter ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  others  he  will  find  it  his  duty 
to  eradicate  a  host  of  very  bad  practices ;  to  wit,  spitting  on  the 
floor,  wiping  of  pens  on  the  dress  and  whatever  comes  most  readily 
to  the  hand,  keeping  dirty  books  and  slates,  and  a  host  of  kindred 
habits  which  show  a  persistent  regard  for  anything  but  cleanli^iess. 
A  teacher  is  not  going  out  of  the  way  of  his  duty  if  he  corrects  a  boy 
for  coming  to  school  with  unwashed  hands  or  unkempt  hair;  or  if 
he  should  draw  attention  to  some  defect  in  his  dressing  or  clothing  ; 
if  he  should  refer  to  an  unbrushed  jacket  or  a  slovenly-put-on  tie. 
All  this  comes  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  must  adjudicate  upon 
the  delinquencies  with  all  the  soberness  and  gravity  that  such  of¬ 
fences  deserve. 

In  the  interests  alike  of  health  and  taste  the  deportment  of  the 
pupil  requires  special  attention.  No  man  can  have  his  mind  well 
trained  without  a  good  physique  ;  there  can  be  no  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion  apart  from  a  physical  education  of  the  senses,  and  moral  training 
can  only  follow  the  intellectual  when  based  on  the  physical.  How 
fearfully  has  gymnastics  degenerated  since  it  was  practiced  by  the 
Greeks  !  With  them  it  was  a  truly  rational  exercise  ;  it  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  branch  of  their  education,  contributing  to  health  and  beauty, 
to  good  manners,  and  to  the  highest  development  of  the  beautiful 
human  form  Through  a  posture  or  a  movement  could  be  expressed 
a  thought  or  a  feeling.  What  would  the  well-educated  old  Greek 
exclaim  could  he  but  sec  our  young  men,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
our  gymastic  institutions,  hanging  by  the  keees  on  a  horizontal  bar 
and  swinging  round  and  round  like  a  mill-wheel.  According  to  the 
Greek  conception  a  physically  well-educated  human  being  must  ap¬ 
pear  noble  and  free,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  satisfy  the  aesthetic 
sense.  When  agonistics  succeeded  gymnastics  the  beautiful  age  of 
Greece  had  expired. 
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Further,  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  modesty  and  decency  in 
behavior,  to  polite  and  civil  address,  to  all  the  courtesies  of  life  and 
the  refinements  of  a  good  society.  Manners  (jnores)  may  not  mean 
morals,  but  they  are  perhaps  the  best  substitute ;  and  the  violation  of 
any  of  them  ought  to  be  carefully  and  seriously  dealt  with  if  the 
discipline  of  the  school  is  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  ;  for, 
undoubtedly,  the  boy  who  is  allowed  to  infringe  on  the  area  of  one  or 
other  of  these  virtues  with  impunity  will  prove  a  dangerous  and 
destructive  member  of  the  school. 

But  .^Esthetics  is  not  only  concerned  with  the  beautv  of  outward 
forms  ;  it  extends  to  what  comes  within  the  region  of  the  inner  sense, 
and  includes  that  discrimination  of  the  beautiful  in  thought  and 
action  which  the  rhetorician,  the  poet,  and  the  orator  show  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  activity.  The  chief  aim  of  msthetic  training 
must  be  to  soften  and  refine  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  to 
lead  to  a  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  “  The  mind.”  says  Shaftesbury, 
“which  is  spectator  or  auditor  of  other  minds,  cannot  be  without  its 
ear  and  eye,  so  as  to  discern  proportion,  distinguish  sound,  and  scan 
each  sentiment  or  thought  which  comes  before  it.  It  can  let  nothing 
escape  its  censure.  It  feels  the  soft  and  harsh,  the  agreeable  and 
disagreeable  in  the  affections  ;  and  finds  a  foul  and  a  fair,  a  har¬ 
monious  and  a  discordant  as  really  and  truly  here  as  in  any  musical 
numbers  or  in  any  outward  forms  or  representation  of  sensible 
things.”  As  yet  we  have  only  referred  to  the  feelings  as  they  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  in  the  manner  of  dress,  bearing,  and  conduct,  without 
mentioning  the  inner  life  of  which  they  ought  to  be  the  expression. 
Now  the  one  must  be  the  true  outcome  of  the  other  if  we  are  to  have 
true  and  genuine  culture  and  not  mere  varnish.  Manners  ought  to 
be  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ;  they 
are  to  be  “the  fruit  of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind.”  We  are,  if 
we  are  educating  from  the  first  day  that  the  child  enters  the  school, 
training  it  to  habits  of  accurate  perception  and  to  clearness  of  in¬ 
sight  ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  this  is  done  the  higher  will  be  the 
sense  of  beauty,  for  it  can  only  be  based  on  the  full  development  of 
all  the  other  faculties.  The  principles  of  taste  are  to  be  found  in  the 
education  of  all  the  faculties.  This  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  to  be 
found  on  the  school  time-table  ;  therefore,  no  need  to  make  “  want  of 
time  ”  any  obligation.  Let  the  aesthetic  spirit  pervade  the  whole 
of  school-work ;  let  everything  in  and  about  the  school  be  modeled 
after  nature,  where  all  is  beautiful.  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  march 
forth  into  nature’s  school,  where  the  faculty  will  educate  itself.  How 
is  it  that  so  many  travel  through  life  blind  to  nature’s  beauties,  un- 
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less  it  be  that  they  have  been  imprisoned  in  school,  and  never 
allowed  to  look  forth  on  all  the  beautiful  objects  and  to  learn  the  liv¬ 
ing  lessons  that  nature  seems  with  importunity  to  force  on  our  atten¬ 
tion  ?  “  Nil  admirari  ”  is  said  to  be  the  devil’s  favorite  text ;  but  the 

preacher  of  pessimism  has  many  appreciative  hearers  and  many 
faithful  disciples. 

The  subject  in  question,  then,  has  to  be  made  no  special  subject, 
but  the  aesthetic  spirit  should  pervade  the  whole  work;  and  whatever 
we  are  teaching,  —  be  it  history  or  geography,  —  our  aim  must  partly 
be  to  educate  the  sense  of  beauty,  —  beauty  as  it  is  found  in  the 
physical  world,  in  the  intellectual,  in  the  moral,  and  in  the  spiritual. 
In  such  a  subject  as  geography,  which  is  made  one  of  the  driest  in 
school  experience,  we  have  a  means  of  aesthetic  training.  Instead  of 
making  the  lesson  appeal  to  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  thus 
maintaining  the  curiosity  of  the  pupils,  we  are  sometimes  found 
presenting  to  the  memory,  a  separate  and  unaided  faculty,  a  com 
plete  mass  of  incoherencies, —  such  a  compendium  of  facts,  or  rcductio 
ad absnrdiim,  as  is  to  be  found  in  99  per  cent,  of  “  Geographies.”  And 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  this  is  geography,  which  would 
be  better  defined  as  the  ”  embodiment  of  the  impossible,”  we  demand 
that  every  cape,  town,  and  antediluvian  village  be  reproduced  at  our 
call,  and  “  pointed  out  on  the  map.”  And  here  lies  the  mistake : 
there  is  more  movement  in  the  pointer  than  in  the  mind.  Now,  if 
we  would  only  select  the  most  interesting  facts  of  geography  and 
connect  one  with  another,  and  surround  all  with  pleasing  and 
relevant  associations,  we  should  be  giving  not  only  an  aesthetic  train¬ 
ing,  but  instruction  that  would  be  of  permanent  value,  stimulating 
thought  and  promoting  character. 

Our  school  reading  books  should  contain  the  best  specimens  and 
varieties  of  writing  in  prose  and  verse,  taken  from  the  best  authors. 
That  kind  of  literature  which  is  a  collection  of  the  driest  matter 
possible, —  full  of  “  times  ”  and  “  places,”  “  births  ”  and  “  deaths,”  — 
is  neither  the  most  interesting  nor  the  most  likely  instrument  of  a 
true  education.  The  aesthetic  clement  in  poetry,  embracing  rhetorical 
beauty  and  beauty  of  thought  and  action,  cannot  well  be  perceived 
before  a  quite  advanced  stage  of  culture  has  been  reached  ;  but  when 
the  pupil  has  reached  this  stage  and  is  able  to  follow  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  the  great,  the  work  of  education  goes  on  apace,  and 
the  results  will  show  themselves  in  something  far  above  the  ability 
to  give  a  simple  historical  account  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.  J.  S. 
Mill  speaks  of  poetry  in  terms  of  no  small  praise.  He  maintains  that 
the  elevated  tone  of  mind  and  e.xalted  feelings  which  one  imbibes 
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from  Plato  or  Demosthenes  is  only  attributable  to  them  as  poets  and  I 
artists, — not  as  philosophers  and  orators.  “Who.”  he  asks,  “does 
not  feel  himself  a  better  man  after  a  course  of  Dante  or  of  Words¬ 
worth  ;  or,  I  should  add,  of  Lucretius  or  the  Georgies;  or  after  brood, 
ing  over  Elegy,  or  Shelley’s  ‘Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,’ 

According  to  Goethe,  “  The  native  land  of  poetic  power  and  poetic 
action  is  the  good,  noble,  and  beautiful,  which  is  confined  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  province  or  country.” 

That  part  of  /Esthetics  which  depends  on  the  objects  of  hearing 
is  cultivated  by  means  of  music,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  harmonious  in  sound.  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  in  the 
whole  of  the  school  curriculum  that  gives  greater  scope  for  aesthetic 
training,  and  that  can  exercise  greater  influence  over  the  mind  than 
that  of  music.  At  once  promoting  physical,  moral,  aesthetic,  and 
religious  ends,  it  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  for  bringing  about  the  grand  ultimatum  of  all  his  labors.  It 
were  really  difficult  to  overdraw  the  effects  of  music  on  both  mind 
and  body,  or  to  exaggerate  its  merits  as  a  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
structor,  or  to  say  what  a  potent  agent  it  is  in  promoting  school  dis¬ 
cipline.  To  say  that  it  is  the  function  of  song  to  refine,  to  soothe,  or 
to  elevate,  is  to  tell  the  truth,  but  nothing  like  the  whole  truth. 
Every  man  of  soul  knows  the  thrilling  nature  of  his  feelings  as  he 
listens  to  a  rehearsal  of  the  songs  peculiar  to  his  own  nation  ;  but  to 
give  full,  adequate  expression  to  his  state  and  sympathy,  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  feelings  that  rush  through  him,  and  that  are  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  train  of  truth  and  melody  he  is  totally  unable. 

“  Let  who  will  make  the  laws  of  a  people,  if  I  write  their  songs,”  said 
the  celebrated  Fletcher,  of  Daltoun.  And  still,  if  we  consider  how  | 
little  attention  is  paid  to  music  in  some  of  our  schools,  crushed  as  it 
is  into  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so  a  week,  and  sometimes  crushed  out 
of  existence,  we  are  led  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves  whether  our 
florid  ideas  are  not,  after  all,  chimerical.  But  if  music  is  “  the  only 
fine  art  in  which  men  and  all  classes  of  animals  ....  have  a  com¬ 
munity  of  goods,”  as  Richter  has  said  it  is,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
regard  it  otherwise  than  I  have  done ;  and  I  shall  ever  consider  that 
school  which  totally  ignores  singing,  or  gives  it  only  a  prominent  1 
place  in  the  prospectus,  with  attention  it  may  be  from  a  visiting  I 
master  during  an  hour  per  week, — I  say  I  shall  ever  look  upon  the 
work  of  that  school  as  truncated  and  lopsided  in  the  extreme. 

We  must  cease  to  consider  music  as  a  mere  accomplishment ;  and 
when  we  look  at  it,  as  Jean  Paul  did,  as  an  exercise  in  which  “har-  , 
mony  and  heart  coalesce  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  breast,”  ! 
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we  will  not  consign  it,  as  Mr.  Spencer  does  in  his  off  hand  way,  to 
the  “leisure  part  of  education.” 

“  Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes. 

Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.” 

To  which  Hume  would  add,  “  Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper 
as  the  study  of  the  beauties  either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or 
painting.  They  give  a  certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  strangers  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are 
soft  and  tender.  They  drawoff  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business 
and  interest,  cherish  reflection,  dispose  to  tranquility,  and  produce 
an  agreeable  melancholy  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is 
best  suited  to  love  and  friendship.”  Lord  Shaftesbury  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  same  sentiments :  “  The  admiration  and  love  of  order, 
harmony,  and  proportion,  in  whatever  kind,  is  naturally  improving  to 
the  temper,  advantageous  to  social  affection,  and  highly  assistant  to 
virtue.” 

In  contemplating  the  moral  aspect  of  our  question, —  the  Beautiful 
as  an  element  in  morality, —  we  can  see  that  the  love  of  the  Beautiful 
is  a  strong  guardian  of  Virtue  ;  that  even  goodness  itself  cannot  be 
perfect  without  Virtue  and  Beauty.  The  True,  the  Good,  and  the 
Beautiful  constitute  the  moral  trinity.  To  quote  again  from  Mill’s 
famous  St.  Andrew’s  address,  —  “  There  is  a  natural  affinity  between 
Goodness  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful,  when  it  is  real  culti¬ 
vation  and  not  a  mere  unguided  instinct.  He  who  has  learnt  whai 
Beauty  is,  if  he  be  of  a  virtuous  character,  will  desire  to  realize  it  in 
his  own  life, — will  keep  before  himself  a  type  of  perfect  beauty  in 
human  character  to  light  his  attempts  at  self-culture.”  We  feel  with 
Mill,  and  by  association  we  think  of  the  philosophizings  of  Plato,  who 
was  the  great  apostle  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True,  and 
who  rose  to  the  highest  and  most  intimate  communion  with  the  source 
of  all  beauty.  We  think  of  Goethe,  who  made  the  Beautiful  include 
the  Good,  because  the  Good  made  perfect.  And  we  think  of  the 
words  of  Emerson  ;  “Beauty,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  an  expression  for 
the  universe,  for  (iod  the  All-fair.  Truth,  Goodness,  and  Beauty  are 
but  different  faces  of  the  same  All.”  This  must  be  the  natural  point 
of  culmination  for  all  our  thoughts  on  the  Beautiful,  for  beauty  as 
appearing  in  nature  is  not  ultimate;  it  is  only  a  her  aid  of  that 
inward  and  eternal  beauty  which,  to  the  mind  of  Plato,  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  both  the  human  and  Divine  natures. 

We  thus  find,  from  a  study  of  the  subject  of  Aesthetics,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  something  worth  striving  after ;  that  there  is  more  conveyed  in 
the  term  than  what  is  generally  understood  when  we  use  the  expres- 
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sion  “  matters  of  taste.”  At  the  same  time  we  have  been  speaking 
of  a  branch  of  education  that  has  been  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  A  teacher  who  realizes  his  mission  on  the 
great  arena  of  existence  will  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  that  which 
beautifies  and  completes  the  whole  of  his  work.  He  will  see  in  him¬ 
self  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  centre  of  influence  that  is  the 
special  privilege  of  scarcely  no  other  order  of  public  men  ;  he  will  see 
that  it  rests  with  him  to  mould  individual  character  and  sustain 
national  credit ;  and  with  this  enlightened  conception  of  his  national 
function,  he  will  do  his  best  to  merit  public  confidence,  to  show  his 
worthiness  for  that  responsible  trust  which  has  been  imposed  on 
him,  and  to  be,  in  more  than  mere  profession,  “  one  of  the  great  moral 
forces  of  society,”  “  one  of  the  conservators  of  civilization.” 
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[Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Greard,  by  Marion  Talbot,  A.  M.] 

Whatever  may  be  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  realm  of 
public  education,  and  however  powerful  may  be  the  means  which  we 
employ,  they  can  not  be  of  assured  efficiency  until  the  family  and 
the  living  forces  of  society  add  their  strong  and  regular  support  to 
our  efforts. 

No  system  of  education  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  improved  by  the 
intervention  of  the  family;  none  is  so  good  but  that  it  can  gain 
something  thereby.  One  of  the  forces  of  the  internal  government  of 
schools,  as  Rollin  describes  it,  is  the  participation  of  parents  in  all 
which  concerns  the  moral  development  of  the  child.  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
who,  in  default  of  examples,  knows  at  least  how  to  furnish  precepts, 
does  not  seem  less  exalting.  He  does  not  allow  the  father  to  plead 
obstacles,  business  cares,  responsibilities,  or  duties.  “  Is  not  his 
first  duty  to  be  a  father.?”  It  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of 
our  national  education  to  labor  to  supplement  the  action  of  the  family, 
never  to  supplant  it ;  and  this  characteristic  was  never  more  marked 
than  to-day.  Formerly,  the  pupils’  outings  were  infrequent  and  their 
vacations  short ;  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  back  and 
forth  made  it  hard  to  keep  up  frequent  visits  with  the  family.  For 
the  most  part  the  school  year  was  spent  away  from  the  home.  If  one 
can  trust  to  the  Abbe  of  Saint-Pierre,  when  the  children,  especially 
the  girls,  once  left  the  family  for  their  education  they  never  returned 
except  to  marry.  Correspondence  even  was  carried  on  but  little, 
according  to  Rollin,  who  never  exaggerates.  At  present  there  is  no 
cause  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  holidays  A  boarding-school  pupil  can 
nearly  always  have  Sunday  free.  The  family  is  not  only  regularly 
informed  as  to  his  work  and  progress  by  reports,  but  can  also,  by 
visiting  him,  follow  his  habits  almost  day  by  day.  It  interposes  in 
some  of  the  gravest  acts  of  discipline  of  the  school.  There  is  an 
absolute  division  of  authority. 

We  are  glad  to  openly  state  that  a  large  number  of  families  use  it 
as  they  should.  But  does  it  not  often  happen  that  they  give  up  their 
children  to  public  education  as  they  would  get  rid  of  a  burden  .?  They 
provide  for  their  children’s  well-being  and  pleasure  ;  the  rest  is  given 
over  to  teachers  whose  business  it  is,  and  to  time  which  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  work ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  institution  to  which  a 
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child  has  been  intrusted  will  give  back  a  man.  They  ought,  how-  ® 
ever,  to  accept  the  results  of  this  strange  unconcern.  But  they  are  [ 
astonished  if  evil  times,  wrong-doing,  and  alienation  come  ;  they  are  ^ 
incensed  and  become  discontented,  and  do  not  think  to  ask  if  they 
have  the  right  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have  done.  “  They  com-  -- 
plain  of  the  bitterness  of  the  waters  which  they  drink,”  said  i 
Locke  to  his  contemporaries,  “and  forget  that  they  themselves 
poisoned  the  source.”  | 

The  child’s  good  is  not  to  be  bought  at  this  price.  Public  educa-  j 
tion  can  boar  fruit  only  on  condition  that  the  family  provide  for  it,  i 
sustain  it,  and  make  it  complete.  Locke,  as  well  as  Rollin,  demands  ' 
that  the  work  begin  at  the  cradle.  In  the  opinion  of  all  psychologists  I 
this  is  not  too  early  either  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  child  or  to  j 
train  him.  Intelligence  is  sometimes  slow  in  developing.  Character  I 
shows  itself  quickly  ;  it  is  detected  in  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  wish.  It  1 
is  well  to  profit  by  these  first  movements  of  nature  in  order  to  give 
direction  to  the  nascent  will.  A  child,  in  general,  is  neither  absolutely  I 
good  or  absolutely  bad  at  his  birth.  He  becomes  one  or  the  other,  I 
usually  according  to  the  acts  of  those  who  rear  him.  Is  it  necessary,  j 
then,  to  rely'  on  tenderness  or  be  armed  with  authority,  to  make  our-  j 
seh'es  feared  or  loved  Mild  education  and  austere  education  both  | 
have  their  partisans.  At  bottom,  it  really'  matters  little  whether  one  j 
prefers  the  reasonings  of  Locke,  forbidding  all  caprice  with  the  child,  | 
or  the  precepts  of  Kant,  lauding  irrevocable  refusals  to  the  honeyed  : 
dish  of  Montaigne,  and  the  sugar-plums  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-  = 
Pierre.  Nature,  in  her  infinite  fle.xibility,  escapes  from  the  stand-  | 
point  of  a  system  and  breaks  through  its  narrow  limits.  j 

But  the  most  fatal  line  of  conduct  toward  a  child  is  not  to  have 
any  at  all  ;  to  give  up  the  rush  of  the  moment ;  to  take  nothing  , 
seriously,  either  faults  or  good  qualities  ;  to  magnify  the  one  and  shut  | 
one’s  eyes  to  the  other,  or  be  amused  and  say,  “The  school  will  ; 
correct  all  that”  ; — as  if  the  school  had  not  enough  to  do  in  attending  * 
to  that  which  even  the  best  formed  education  is  constantly  in  danger  I 
of  ov'erlooking  !  Carlessness  on  this  point  is  the  more  culpable  as  ! 
the  child  inclines  to  firm  and  gentle  tutelage  oftener  than  he  shrinks  ■ 
from  it.  At  first  his  conscience  isc.xternal,  so  to  speak  ;  the  mother’s  j 
look  gives  the  first  and  penetrating  idea  of  duty,  according  as  it  j 
signifies  a  caress  or  seems  to  impress  him  as  a  warning.  But  there  ! 
is  much  rationality'  in  the  logic  of  these  natural  emotions.  Let  the 
impressions  of  a  stronger  sensibility'  and  the  gleams  of  a  more  act¬ 
ive  reason  come,  and  with  a  little  foresight  and  order  their  manage 
ment  will  be  strengthened.  We  do  not  c.xpect,  however,  to  see 
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perfection.  To  give  too  much  training  at  this  age  is  almost  the 
same  as  to  give  bad  training.  It  is  enough  if  the  child,  when  he 
comes  to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  public  education,  can  bring  the 
habits  of  a  will  trained  to  discipline  itself  in  the  measure  allowed. 
The  greatest  wonder  accomplished  by  Fenelon  in  the  education  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was,  perhaps,  less  the  improvement  which  he 
brought  about  than  the  inclination  he  had  given  his  pupil  to  improve 
himself. 

Though  fruitful  in  itself,  this  preparation  has  moreover  the  effect 
of  interesting  the  family  in  the  continuation  of  the  work  already  be¬ 
gun.  When  the  child  enters  school,  a  kind  of  moral  phenomenon  is 
caused  in  his  life  which  makes  him  singularly  interesting  to  follow. 
The  large  atmosphere  of  public  education  excites  him.  If  he  is  a 
day-pupil  he  tells  at  the  table  to  his  family  all  the  details  of  the 
class  in  which  he  has  been.  If  he  is  a  boarder,  Sunday  is  not  long 
enough  to  recount  the  incidents  of  the  week,  his  impressions  and 
those  of  his  comrades,  what  the  professor  and  the  teacher  said,  the 
habits  of  this  one,  the  success  of  that  one,  the  rewards  given,  the 
punishments  inflicted,  the  intervention  of  such  or  such  a  superior 
master  ;  and  he  has  his  opinion,  his  thoughts  about  everything,  which 
he  borrows  more  or  less  and  is  ordinarily  content  to  get  ready  made, 
yet  which  the  more  intelligent  sometimes  appropriate  with  a  very 
personal  feeling.  What  a  hold  clear-siglited  parents  can  have  on 
these  overflowing  marks  of  confidence  !  This  is  the  occasion  to 
seize  upon  the  transformations  which  are  preparing  in  the  child’s 
character,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  he  is  develop¬ 
ing,  to  point  out  dangers  to  him,  to  guard  him  against  the  impulses 
of  common  impressions,  to  give  him  reasons  for  the  severity  or  indul¬ 
gence  which  he  has  not  understood,  to  strengthen  in  his  heart  the 
feehng  of  confidence  and  respect,  and,  above  all,  to  make  him  com¬ 
mune  with  himself,  so  that  he  shall  draw  from  his  own  speech  the 
lesson  which  it  contains.  All  this,  besides,  is  to  be  done  without 
moralizing,  naturally  and  simply,  as  the  child  does  it  himself.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  fault  if,  instead  of  encouraging  his  over¬ 
tures,  one  repulses  them,  or,  what  is  more  serious,  receives  them  with 
a  laugh  or  culpable  silence,  only  to  arouse  a  bad  feeling,  for  which  he 
accounts  but  imperfectly  to  himself  if  the  fire  of  generosity,  which  is 
youth’s  treasure,  is  suffered  to  be  extinguished  in  him,  and  if  he  is 
aided  in  robbing  the  teacher,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  the  moral  prestige 
which  is  inseparable  from  authority. 

Paternal  authority  has  become  more  familiar,  or  let  us  rather  say, 
more  family-like  ;  and  who  would  complain  }  One  can  never  get  too 
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near  his  children,  provided  that  this  intimacy  serve  only  to  direct  them 
better,  and  do  not  result  in  creating  a  certain  kind  of  joint  companion¬ 
ship  which  is  fatal  to  education.  The  pupil’s  life  has  its  own  virtues; 
little  ones,  but  they  lead  to  greater.  He  should  be  made  to  practice 
them,  and  to  lose  them  in  the  detail  of  each  day’s  work.  There  is  a 
risk  of  destroying  in  his  conscience  even  the  germ  of  virtue  by  im¬ 
pairing  the  character  or  bearing  before  him.  As  long  as  we  force 
ourselves  to  e.xcite  and  sustain  the  frank  and  firm  forces  which  can 
help  in  forming  his  character,  in  putting  him  strongly  and  faithfully 
in  possession  of  his  free  will  by  the  regular  accomplishment  of  duty, 
we  need  to  be  assured  that  the  connivances  of  the  family, — the  little 
manoeuvres  of  indulgences,  of  excuses,  and  of  asking  favors,  to  which 
it  inclines  (manoeuvres  harmless  in  appearance,  but  always  grievous 
because  they  are  an  obstacle  to  the  principle  of  order  and  sincerity), 
w'ill  not  defeat,  destroy,  and  gradually  disorganize  this  labor  of  moral 
uplifting  which  is  so  slow  and  painful.  “Actual  education,”  said 
Richter,  “is  like  the  harlequin  of  Italian  comedy  which  arrives  on  the 
scene  with  a  package  under  each  arm.  ‘  What  are  you  carrying  under 
your  right  arm  }  ’  ‘  Orders,’  he  answers.  ‘  And  under  the  left  arm.^’ 

‘Counter-orders.’”  Nothing  is  more  weakening  than  this  kind  of 
anarchy.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  extent  to  which  families  some¬ 
times  push  their  taste  for  equality  in  authority.  By  a  singular 
reversal  of  principles,  it  is  not  the  rule  which  one  depends  on  and  tries 
to  have  prevail  ;  the  demand  is  for  the  exception.  And,  nevertheless, 
if  the  rule  errs  to-day  by  any  excess,  it  is  surely  not  by  excess  of 
severity. 

Sometimes  in  a  day  of  weakness  the  benefits  of  several  years  of 
foresight  and  wisdom  are  destroyed.  In  the  government  of  the  family, 
as  in  the  government  of  the  people,  it  has  been  said  with  as  much  wit 
as  wisdom,  it  is  the  custom  to  put  all  the  virtues  on  the  side  of  those 
who  govern  and  all  the  vices  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  governed. 
The  truth  in  regard  to  education,  is  that  the  parents  almost  always 
share  in  the  defects  or  faults  of  their  children.  They  give  way,  they 
compromise,  they  yield,  thinking  that  they  will  make  themselves  loved 
the  more,  and  forget  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  in  affection  and 
confidence  what  is  lost  in  respect.  “  When  the  heart  of  the  family  is 
the  prey  of  an  insolent  equality,”  said  Plato  to  a  society  established 
like  ours  on  a  democratic  basis,  “everything,  even  to  the  animals, 
seems  to  breathe  disorder.  The  father  fears  and  respects  the  son, 
and  the  son  soon  treats  the  father  like  an  equal.  He  can  say.  In  all  I 
am  free  In  such  a  country  ....  the  young  people  arc  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  old  men  ;  the  old  men,  on  their  side,  descend  to  the 
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manners  of  the  young  people  and  affect  the  light  tone  and  trifling 
manner,  and  in  avoiding  an  unpleasant  and  despotic  air,  do  not  know 
how  to  do  else  than  imitate  the  frivolity  of  youth.”  This  is  a  sad 
and  striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  relaxation  in  habits  and  of 
renouncing  the  rules  of  sound  and  necessary  authority.  No  ;  well- 
placed  respect  does  not  weaken  affection  ;  it  ennobles  it ;  far  from 
destroying  confidence,  it  strengthens  it ;  and  there  is  always  some 
events  in  life  when  one  is  happy  to  find  near  at  hand  a  mind  upon 
which  to  depend. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  family  not  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  public  education.  It  has,  and  it  ought  to  have,  its  own  teachings. 
In  one  of  the  most  charming  pages  of  the  Oeconomicus,  Xenophon 
represents  the  wife  of  Isomachus,  at  the  close  of  day,  when  the  noise 
of  labor  is  beginning  to  die  away,  in  the  plain,  looking  over  her 
household  utensils  to  be  sure  that  they  are  in  good  order,  and  col¬ 
lecting  her  thoughts  so  as  to  have  them  in  accord  with  those  of  her 
husband,  who  is  about  to  come  in  ;  she  is  also  expecting  her  slaves, 
and  wishes  that  they  should  behold  only  the  beneficial  sight  of  inter¬ 
nal  harmony  and  repose.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  simpler 
image  conveying  a  greater  lesson.  The  best  regulated  existence  has 
its  miseries,  its  moments  of  trouble,  of  weariness,  and  of  discourage¬ 
ment,  when  in  spite  of  one’s  self,  humanity  appears  under  a  sad  light. 
These  are  the  backgrounds  of  life  of  which  Lucretius  speaks,  and 
on  which  the  experience  of  each  one  sooner  or  later  casts  its  shadow, 
but  of  which  it  is  beneficial  to  spare  the  young  a  premature  view.  It 
is  not  enough  to  keep  from  children  conversation,  reading,  and  dis. 
tractions  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  age,  and  which  led  Quintilian 
to  say,  when  pleading  for  public  education,  that  “  they  do  not  get  the 
idea  of  vice  and  disorder  in  the  school,  but  carry  it  there.”  It  is 
necessary  to  make  use  of  one’s  self  and  one’s  best  side  in  order  to 
leave  a  good  impression.  The  highest  and  purest  feelings  which  one 
has  should  be  given  to  them.  Who  can  agree  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  even  while  making  this  salutary  effort  ?  Fenelon  warned 
us, —  “  However  strict  a  watch  you  may  keep  to  let  nothing  but  good 
be  seen,  do^not  expect  that  the  child  will  never  find  any  fault  in  you  ; 
he  will  often  perceive  your  slightest  mistakes.”  Moreover,  in  this 
we  ask  nothing  forced  or  factitious,  nothing  which  shall  separate  one 
from  the  realities  of  ordinary  existence.  It  is  the  simple  and  natural 
spectacle  of  labor,  of  moderation  in  ideas  and  wishes,  of  foresight^ 
of  inflexible  probity,  which  does  the  child’s  heart  the  most  good  when 
he  sees  them  every  day,  and  perceives  in  them  to  some  extent  the 
regular  actions  of  life. 
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How  is  it  that  the  impress  of  the  mother  is  always  found  in  the 
character  of  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself?  It  is  because  the 
father  is  not  always  near  and  is  absorbed  by  other  cares,  while  the 
mother  does  not  quit  the  household,  and  devotes  herself  with  her 
whole  heart  to  all  its  demands  both  small  and  great  ;  and  the  child, 
having  had  a  close  acquaintance  with  her  penetrating  solicitude,  her 
affectionate  judgment,  and  her  self-denial,  connects  in  his  thought 
whatever  is  good  with  this  precious  ideal. 

The  family  owes  the  child  other  lessons,  —  those  which  are  more 
direct  and  more  personal.  One  may  question  the  power  of  public 
education  to  develop  in  the  mass  of  pupils  intrusted  to  it  tact,  deli¬ 
cacy,  discrimination,  and  all  the  choice  sentiments  which  properly 
constitute  the  charm  of  character.  It  seems  as  if  that  were  not  to 
take  into  sufficient  account  the  friendships  of  youth,  which,  when 
marked  by  vigor  or  gentleness,  do  much  to  temper  or  refine  the  mind. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  family  life,  with  the  relations  it 
creates,  the  different  shades  of  regard  which  it  allows,  and  the  many- 
sided  views  it  gives  of  the  worhl,  is  more  fitted  than  any  other  to 
impress  a  courteous  and  agreeable  manner  upon  the  character ;  but 
it  is  the  foundation  which  we  consider  above  all,  and  solidity  which 
is  of  the  greatest  concern.  It  is  right  to  e.xpect  a  great  deal  from 
the  effective  help  of  parents,  however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  give 
it.  We  are  not  unaware  that  their  perspicacity  will  meet  difficulties 
and  obstacles  ;  we  make  allowance  for  their  delusions  and  weakness; 
by  virtue  even  of  their  affection  they  are  apt  to  be  too  sanguine  in 
their  expectations  or  too  easily  discouraged.  The  disinterested  and 
cool  opinion  of  a  skillful  teacher  is  often  necessary'  to  restore  modern-  ^ 
tion.  Yet,  supposing  one  questions  himself :  is  it  not  true  that  only  \ 
those  deceive  themselves  who  set  out  to  be  deceive  ?  Who  is  nearer  the 
child’s  heart  than  the  father  and  mother?  Who  can  better  take  into 
account  his  instinctive  propensities,  separate  his  good  qualities  from  j 
his  faults,  see  in  his  errors  the  difference  between  sudden  loss  of  - 
strength  and  a  transient  revolt  of  radical  weakness  and  headstrong  ^ 
resistence,  excite  or  deaden  the  sensibility  according  to  need,  subject 
him  according  to  circumstances  to  evident  necessities,  and  make  him 
triumph  over  difficulties  which  depend  on  him  alone,  follow  with 
wisdom  the  crisis  which  arrest  or  hasten  his  development,  watch  over 
his  tender  proofs  of  youthful  honor,  the  first  awakening  of  personal  j 
dignity,  which  is  easily  uplifted  by  the  practice  of  honorable  feelings,  j 
and  quickly'  subdued  by  indifference  or  bad  habits, — in  a  word,  treat  , 
him  in  all  his  transformations  according  to  his  temperament,  and  | 
give  him  the  moral  training  which  is  adapted  to  him  ?  Above  all,  j 
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who  could  better  make  use  of,  or  give  rise  to,  occasions  which  would 
always  be  rare,  even  if  they  were  multiplied  in  the  school,  of  proving 
his  will,  of  training  him  to  deliberate,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  be  an 
authority  over  himself,  to  command  himself  and  to  obey  himself  ? 
Who  would  have  a  greater  right  to  give  up  to  him,  little  by  little,  the 
administration  of  his  own  will,  to  familiarize  him  with  what  is  good, 
to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  what  is  bad,  while  not  hesitating  to 
give  him  knowledge  of  it  when  necessary,  never  fearing,  according 
to  the  ingenious  expression  of  Mme.  Guizot,  to  let  him  touch  the 
sword’s  edge  or  the  knife’s  blade,  but  teaching  him  to  touch  it  and 
handle  it  by  the  proper  end  ;  in  a  word,  to  constantly  keep  in  mind 
that  the  point  is  not  to  subdue  his  will,  but  to  create  one  in  him  and 
direct  it  step  by  step  toward  that  reasonable  independence,  followed 
patiently  but  deliberately,  which  constitutes  human  personality  ?  M. 
de  Laprade  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  conscience, —  the  submissive 
and  the  pure  or  strong ;  those  which  are  led  and  those  which  lead 
themselves.  And  M.  de  Laprade  is  a  resolute  advocate  of  strong 
consciences,  relying  on  the  care  of  parents  to  regulate  them.  The 
part  in  the  moral  training  of  the  child,  which  is  today  largely 
reserved  for  family  authority  by  public  sentiment  as  well  as  by  the 
law,  demands  that  parents  should  more  than  ever  strive  to  provide 
the  child  with  the  ballast  necessary  to  assure  his  progress  through 
the  currents  of  life.  The  task  is  certainly  grave  and  delicate.  Only 
he  can  be  master  of  the  child  who  is  master  of  himself.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  good-will  and  good  intentions  to  give  his  will  a  sure 
and  enlighted  direction  in  labor.  There  is  need  of  persevering  prac¬ 
tice,  active  sagacity,  decision  of  mind,  a  mixture  of  firmness  and 
tenderness,  an  entire  group  of  thoughtful  and  sustained  efforts  and 
of  fine  and  serious  qualities  which  we  find  it  easy  to  require  of  others. 
But  the  task  is  also  most  liberal  and  fruitful,  for  the  effect  of  a  well* 
directed  education  is  to  improve  both  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  and 
those  who  direct  it.  This  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  family  will 
produce  effects  the  more  happy  in  that  it  will  receive  the  support  of 
public  opinion. 

The  saying  has  been  frequently  repeated  during  the  past  twenty 
years  which  Plutarch  put  in  the  mouth  of  Agesilaus,  —  (he  is  one  of 
those  who  will  serve  some  day  to  characterize  the  spirit  of  the  reforms 
introduced  into  our  national  education),  —  “What  should  be  taught 
to  the  child  ?  ”  “  What  he  ought  to  do  when  he  is  a  man.”  It  is  in 

response  to  this  idea  that  a  place  has  been  made  for  contemporaneous 
history  in  the  teaching  of  history  ;  for  principles  of  civic  morality  in 
the  teaching  of  morals  ;  for  the  elements  of  political  economy,  whose 
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laws  govern  us  in  the  teaching  of  philosophy.  These  modifications 
are  the  proof  of  a  wise  foresight.  Our  studies  to-day  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  clothing  youth  in  antiquity.  The  modern  spirit  penetrates 
everywhere.  The  university  cares  for  nothing  more  actively  than  to 
make  men  of  their  own  country  and  own  time.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  prepare  young  people  for  life,  and  another  to  let  them  take 
part  in  it  before  their  time.  It  is  too  frequently  forgotten,  as 
Rousseau  says,  that  nature  designs  children  to  be  children  before  be¬ 
ing  men,  and  that  to  invert  this  order  is  to  run  the  risk  of  producing 
immature  fruits,  which  will  have  neither  ripeness  nor  savor  and  will 
soon  decay.  What  will  be  the  result  of  encouraging  and  e.xciting 
them  to  go  beyond  their  age  but  to  make,  as  the  author  of  EuiiJe 
adds,  young  doctors  and  old  children  ?  Those  are  happy  who  reach 
the  different  stages  of  life  with  fresh  minds  and  fresh  hearts. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  school  protected  against  external  emo¬ 
tions  by  the  family  and  by  public  solicitude.  The  mind  cannot  with 
impunity,  at  the  age  when  it  is  forming,  be  divided  between  disinter¬ 
ested  study  and  the  harrassing  preoccupations  caused  by  problems  of 
the  time.  “  It  is  necessary  to  become  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the 
noise  of  the  street,”  said  a  wise  moralist  of  our  time.  This  watchful 
sleep  is  the  distinction  of  a  free  people.  Each  generation  in  its  turn 
must  assure  its  own  safety  and  its  own  dignity.  But  let  us  permit 
the  young,  while  waiting  for  their  day  to  come,  to  have  their  full 
amount  of  sleep,  —  a  strengthening  and  pure  sleep,  broken  only  by 
dreams  of  the  ideal,  —  if  we  wish  them  to  have  strong  and  e.xalted 
hearts  when  their  hour  for  action  sounds. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  PSYCHOLOGY. 

BY  MRS.  LOUISA  PARSON  HOPKINS. 

CHAPTER  III.  —  MEMORY. 

For  Normal  Classes  or  as  a  Preparation  for  Teaching. 

In  the  natural  order  of  mental  development  memory  follows  sense- 
perception.  The  memory  is  the  faculty  of  retention.  We  cannot  be 
said  to  get  knowledge  if  unable  to  retain  it.  The  senses  inform  us 
of  things  at  the  instant  of  observation.  Apprehension  belongs  to 
the  present,  and  is  the  mind’s  recognition  at  the  instant  of  sensation 
or  perception  ;  memory  belongs  to  the  past ;  yet  these  faculties  are 
so  closely  related  in  their  operations  that  we  cannot  entirely  separate 
them  in  our  consideration.  We  have  the  power  of  mental  acqui¬ 
sition  and  the  power  of  mental  conservation,  which  together  give 
us  knowledge.  We  have  also  a  power  of  calling  this  knowledge  into 
consciousness,  or  recollecting  the  information  or  experience,  which 
completes  the  function  of  the  mind  called  memory.  The  word 
memory  primarily  means  the  retentive  power  of  the  mind,  but 
popular  use  makes  it  include  recollection.  The  faculty  of  sense-per¬ 
ception  would  be  as  useless  without  the  faculty  of  memory  as  either 
would  be  without  the  faculty  of  recollection,  yet  they  are  each  distinct 
faculties.  The  terms,  mental  reproduction  or  revivability  of  ideas, 
recognition,  or  conscious  memory,  are  equivalents  of  recollection. 

The  knowledge  which  is  retained  in  the  mind  by  memory  is  not 
always  present  to  consciousness  ;  it  continues  to  endure  unconsciously, 
and  becomes  conscious  on  demand  of  the  will  or  on  some  recurrence 
of  associated  ideas,  or,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  spontaneously. 
It  is  j)robable  that  all  the  impressions  received  by  the  mind  are  in¬ 
delible  ;  many  are  unconsciously  received  ;  many  more  unconsciously 
retained,  and  a  large  share  are  never  received  by  association  or  will, 
and  therefore  never  appear  to  the  consciousness.  There  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  illustrative  experiences  on  record  which  demonstrate  these 
conclusions.  We  can  hardly^  escape  the  inference,  from  many  such 
demonstrations,  that  the  power  of  memory  is  eternal,  and  that  the 
impressions  of  the  mind  will  forever  be  subject  to  revivability. 
Dreams,  somnambulism,  insanity,  delirum,  and  disease  offer  many 
marvelous  phenomena  which  attest  the  undying  power  of  memory 
and  recollection. 
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Memory  docs  not  apply  alone  to  the  intellectual  requirements,  but 
extends  to  feelinj^,  desires,  and  volitions,  and  is  an  essential  clement 
in  moral  accountability.  It  is  closely  connected  in  its  activity  with 
conscience.  We  could  experience  neither  the  penalties  of  moral 
transgression  nor  the  peace  of  a  satisfied  conscience  without  memory. 
The  chance  of  the  resuscitation  of  memory  in  a  future  existence  is 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  eternal  retribution.  The  oft- 
repeated  phenomenon  of  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  whole  course 
of  life,  as  well  as  its  every  scene  and  incident,  during  the  instant  pre¬ 
ceding  drowning,  as  though  a  sudden  illumination  were  thrown 
upon  all  the  recesses  of  the  memory,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  awakened  memory  and  its  effect  upon  awakened 
conscience ;  so  indissolubly  are  the  mind  and  soul  linked  in  their 
nature  and  destiny. 

The  memory  is  an  essential  element  in  the  consciousness  of  per¬ 
sonal  identity.  I  am  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday,  because  1  find 
recorded  in  my  memory  my  consciousness  of  yesterday.  The  power 
of  memory  and  of  recollection  varies  greatly  in  degree  in  different 
individuals  and  periods  of  life.  Some  men  can  easily  commit  facts 
to  memory,  but  only  during  a  short  period  are  able  to  revive  them  in 
the  mind  ;  others  require  more  repetition  and  effort  in  retaining,  but 
can  more  easily  and  for  a  longer  period  revive  the  knowledge.  In 
early  life  the  memory  is  very  impressible,  but  the  impressions  are 
apparently  easily  effaced  ;  nevertheless  many  which  are  not  for  a 
time  revivable  become  so  later  in  life,  and  the  scenes  and  events  of  j 
childhood,  as  well  as  the  facts  then  stored  up  in  the  mind  and  lost 
sight  of  during  the  main  period  of  life,  are  spontaneously  revived  ■ 
in  old  age,  while  the  later  impressions  of  the  mind  are  forgotten. 
Children  seem  to  forget  very  soon  those  facts  of  knowledge  which 
are  obtained  before  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  yet  the  facts  of  uncon¬ 
scious  memory  are  mostly  accumulated  before  that  time,  and  enter 
into  the  mind  as  organic  elements  of  its  activity.  Froebel  regards 
the  unconscious  knowledge  gained  before  the  aj;e  of  eight  as  the 
most  important  knowledge  of  life  ;  on  this  conclusion  as  a  principle 
he  bases  his  methods  of  education.  But  if  you  give  the  child  a  large 
list  of  facts  to  be  stored  in  the  memory  it  will  be  necessary  either  j 
to  keep  them  in  constant  use  or  to  renew  them  later  in  life.  It  seems 
desirable  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  early  life  and  soon  forgotten 
should  be  revived  by  the  study  of  the  first  stage  of  maturity,  so  that 
all  that  has  dropped  into  unconscious  memory  may  be  made  once  i 
more  conscious  and  therefore  more  enduring. 

Some  minds  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  facts,  others  upon  thoughts 
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or  feelings;  some  have  great  difficulty  in  recalling  names  and  dates, 
and  ease  in  recalling  analogies,  ideas,  sequences  of  thought,  and 
vice  versa.  The  quality  of  the  mind  has  been  thought  by  many  to 
depend  on  this  difference;  so  that  a  mind  has  been  judged  to  be  of 
small  capacity  when  the  memory  is  strong  and  precise,  and  of  large 
capacity  in  proportion  as  the  memory  of  particulars  is  vague  and  un¬ 
certain.  Hut  the  best  quality  of  mind  will  combine  a  strong  and 
particular  memory  and  recollection  with  the  ability  to  reason  well,  or 
with  a  vivid  imagination,  Seneca  could  repeat  two  thousand  names 
in  the  order  given  on  once  hearing.  A  young  man  at  Padua,  it  is 
recorded,  could  recite  thirty  six  thousand  words  in  any  required  order 
on  first  hearing  them  or  after  a  year's  interval.  Macaulay,  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  and  the  celebrated  Porson  are  instances  of  persons  of  re¬ 
markable  power  of  recalling  what  had  been  read  or  heard.  Cyrus, 
Mithridates,  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Washington, 
all  had  phenomenal  power  of  recalling  names  and  faces  of  individuals 
in  their  armies. 

The  memory  may  be  strengthened  and  trained.  Habits  of  con¬ 
centrated  attention  to  objects  of  memory,  of  association  of  ideas,  of 
analyzing  trains  of  thought,  improve  and  develop  the  power  of  the 
memory  and  recollection.  Certain  ideas  naturally  excite  each  other. 
Simultaneous  ideas,  contiguous  ideas,  dependent  ideas,  ideas  of 
cause  and  effect,  of  means  and  ends,  of  whole  and  part, 
of  like  and  unlike,  of  contrasted  and  similar,  of  object  and  sub¬ 
ject.  of  symbol  and  reality,  of  words  and  ideas  which  they  represent, 
of  form,  sound,  color,  odor,  etc.,  etc.,  respond  to  each  other  in  the 
recollection.  All  these  can  be  reduced  to  the  inclusiv^e  associations 
of  totality  of  impression  ;  those  thoughts  suggest  each  other  which 
have  constituted  parts  of  the  same  act  of  cognition  ;  by  this 
solution  the  whole  phenomena  of  association  may  be  explained. 

Therefore,  in  developing  the  power  of  memory,  we  must  habituate 
the  mind  to  a  vivid  and  complete  cognition,  involving  strongly  all 
associated  ideas.  It  will  be  easier  to  commit  words  to  memory  if 
repeated  aloud  or  frequently  copied  or  said  in  concert,  thus  multiply¬ 
ing  the  means  of  mental  impression.  It  will  be  easier  to  letain 
ideas  acquired  under  pleasurable  excitement  in  varied  and  striking 
connections  than  without  these  stimulating  accompaniments.  The 
memory  will  be  quickened  by  a  comjjlicated  association  of  ideas  and 
strengthened  by  constant  exercise ;  if  memory  is  trusted  it  will  grow 
responsive ;  if  the  mind  does  not  at  once  recall  a  fact,  keep  it  in  a 
waiting  posture  and  allow  nature  time  to  work  ;  the  forgotten  name 
or  date  or  other  fact  will  seem  to  arise  spontaneously  in  answer  to 
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the  expectation.  If  we  seek  something  which  has  been  stored  up  in 
the  mind,  we  declare  by  that  act  that  we  have  not  altogether  forgotten 
it ;  we  still  hold  it  by  a  part,  and  when  this  detached  part  at  length 
presents,  itself  it  reunites  itself  spontaneously  to  that  with  which  it 
was  originally  connected. 

It  is  probable  that  the  thought  of  an  object  suggested  by  desire  is 
always  accompanied  by  accessory  thoughts  more  or  less  numerous, 
present  in  the  mind  consciously  or  unconsciously,  which  lead  to  the 
recovery  of  the  desired  thought  ;  this  direction  of  the  mind  by  the 
associations  of  unconscious  memory  becomes  fixed  and  constant,  and 
results  in  automatic  mental  operations,  like  the  act  of  walking  or 
speaking  or  reading.  In  the  process  of  acquiring  these  acts  of 
knowledge,  each  step  is  an  object  of  conscious  recollection  ;  the  first 
movements  of  the  muscles,  the  first  memory  of  the  words,  is  conscious 
and  an  act  of  recollection,  but  at  length  it  becomes  a  habit,  and  we 
are  no  longer  conscious  of  its  operation  ;  wc  read  the  page  without 
the  conscious  recognition  of  the  letters  or  even  riie  words,  but  yet 
each  word  and  letter  must  have  produced  its  effect  on  the  mind  which 
may  at  any  moment  be  called  into  consciousness  by  attention.  In 
like  manner,  as  we  are  surrounded  by  a  complication  of  relations,  only 
a  small  part  of  which  enter  consciously  into  the  mind,  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  filled  unconsciously  with  impressions  and  elements  of  knowb 
edge  which  are  subject  to  our  attention  and  may  be  recognized  at 
the  call  of  the  will,  but  even  when  unrecognized  enter  into  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  and  even  into  its  very  structure,  so  as  to  become 
elements  of  automatic  mental  and  moral  activity,  and  build  up  the 
intellect  and  character. 

All  automatic  activity  being  incapable  of  correction,  is  a  part  of 
the  consolidated  mind  and  soul,  acting  with  constant  energy  in  its 
own  direction.  The  unconscious  memory  is  such  an  agent,  and 
therefore  more  powerful  and  important  in  its  function  than  any  suc¬ 
cession  of  conscious  memories  or  recollected  facts.  It  seems  to  reach 
a  permanent  and  transmissible  structural  influence  which  is  unalter¬ 
able  by  any  act  of  will.  It  is  in  view  of  this  result  that  all  the 
earliest  education  is  of  radical  importance,  and  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated  or  be  begun  too  soon. 

Memory  is  disturbed  by  any  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  acting  more  highly  under  such  disturbance.  Mental 
fatigue  affects  the  memory.  A  tired  child  will  seem  to  have  forgotten 
his  lesson,  which  will  be  restored  to  his  recollection  by  rest  of  the 
nervous  system  or  physical  refreshment ;  often  by  a  renewal  of  fresh 
air  alone. 
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Many  curious  instances  are  related  of  the  effect  of  disordered 
brain  on  the  memory.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Tennant,  while  conversing 
with  his  brother  in  Latin,  apparently  died ;  he  was  resuscitated  and 
found  to  be  ignorant  of  every  event  of  his  past  life.  He  was  slowly 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  afterward  began  to  study  Latin.  One 
day,  while  reciting  a  lesson  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  felt  a  sudden 
shock  in  his  head  and  found  himself  able  to  speak  the  Latin  as 
fluently  as  before  his  illness,  and  his  memory  was  suddenly  com¬ 
pletely  restored.  An  ignorant  servant-girl  (a  celebrated  case  men¬ 
tioned  by  Coleridge),  during  the  delirum  of  fever,  repeated  with 
perfect  correctness  passages  from  a  number  of  theological  works  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ;  these  were  found  to  be  quotations  from 
authors  whose  works  she  had  heard,  without  comprehending,  at  some 
past  period  of  her  life,  read  aloud  by  a  clergyman  in  whose  employ 
she  was.  Dr.  Willis  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  looked  forward 
to  attacks  of  insanity  to  which  he  was  subject  with  impatience, 
because  of  the  power  they  seemed  to  bring  of  increased  memory. 
He  said  every  mental  operation  then  appeared  easy  to  him ;  his 
memory  acquired  a  singular  degree  of  perfection.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  such  illustrations  on  record  which  accumulate  evidence 
that  thought  is  imperishable.  Coleridge  says,  “  It  may  be  more 
possible  that  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  than  that  a  single  thought 
should  be  loosened  or  lost.” 

Spencer  says,  “  Instinct  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  organized 
memory  ;  on  the  other  hand,  memory  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
incipient  instinct.  The  automatic  action  of  a  bee,  building  one  of 
its  wax  cells  answers  to  outer  relations  so  constantly  experienced  that 
they  are,  as  it  were,  organically  remembered.  Conversely,  an 
ordinary  recollection  implies  a  cohesion  of  psychical  states  which 
becomes  stronger  by  repetition,  and  so  approximates  more  and  more 
to  the  indissoluble,  the  automatic,  or  instinctive  cohesions.”  And 
again :  “  Memory  necessarily  comes  into  existence  whenever  auto¬ 
matic  action  is  imperfect.”  “We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as 
recollecting  relations  which  have  become  organically  registered.” 
“The  clearest  instance  of  the  gradual  lapse  of  memory  into  automatic 
coherence  is  yielded  by  the  musician.  ...  By  long-continued  prac¬ 
tice  the  series  of  psychical  changes  between  seeing  the  notation  and 
striking  the  key  have  been  reduced  into  one  almost  automatic 
change, — all  these  mental  states  which  were  at  first  so  many  sepa¬ 
rate  recollections  ultimately  constitute  a  succession  so  rapid  that  the 
whole  of  them  pass  in  an  instant.”  “  Memory,  then,  belongs,”  says 
Spencer,  “  to  that  class  of  psychical  states  which  are  in  process  of 
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being  organized.  Conscious  memory  passes  into  unconscious  or 
organic  memory.” 

In  view  of  all  this  testimony,  how  important  is  the  training  and 
nourishment  of  the  memory!  That  such  facts  and  images  shall  he 
put  within  its  grasp  as  are  worthy  never  to  be  forgotten,  such  as  may 
enter  into  the  very  organic  structure  of  the  mind  and  buikl  up  the 
immortal  intellect  and  character  ;  that  no  habits  of  thought  shall  be 
begun  and  consummated  by  the  teacher,  which  cannot  be  woven  in'o 
the  very  tissue  of  the  understanding,  —  this  is  the  great  aim  of  the 
education  of  the  tnemory.  If  sense  perception  takes  in  the  mind’s 
nourishment  and  food,  the  memory  digests  and  assimilates  it  and 
thus  builds  up  the  individual  and  race  characteristics. 
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THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  AS¬ 
SOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  MADISON,  WIS.,  JULV  18,  1S84. 

BY  THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL,  LL.D. 

This  great  assemblage  of  teachers,  which  may  be  a  memorable 
one,  meets  on  historic  ground.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  what  was 
formerly  styled  the  Northwest  Territory.  Its  boundaries  in  1784, 
a  century  ago,  were  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  North  ;  on  the  east,  the 
lakes  and  the  Ohio  River  ;  the  Ouabash  or  Ohio  River  on  the  south, 
and  the  Mississippi  on  the  west.  It  belonged  to  the  thirteen  infant 
States,  which  guarded  its  eastern  frontier.  On  the  south,  lay  the 
Territory  of  Tennessee,  to  which  the  Whites  and  Indians  held  dis¬ 
puted  rights.  On  the  west,  Spain  held  possession  of  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  which  c.vtended  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  north.  Great  Britain  claimed  the  territory 
and  government.  It  was  a  splendid  possession,  originally  claimed 
by  several  of  the  States  as  lying  within  their  charter  limits,  which 
extended  from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
several  claimants  for  the  common  benefit. 

ORDINANCE  OF  1 787. 

During  the  year  1787  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
an  ordinance  which  has  become  famous.  It  provided  for  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  as  it  was  called,  until  certain  desig¬ 
nated  parts  should  possess  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  when  they 
were  to  be  admitted  as  States.  It  also  provided,  at  a  time  when  each 
of  the  old  thirteen  States  held  slaves  by  statutory  law,  and  there 
were  no  less  than  600,000  in  the  country,  or  one  slave  in  five  of  the 
population,  that  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime, 
should  be  forever  prohibited  therefrom.  While,  therefore,  every  foot 
of  land  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River  has  been  cursed  by  human 
slavery,  and  every  State  in  that  great  territory  is  responsible  for  that 
institution,  it  may  proudly  be  declared  that  the  Northwest  Territory 
has  always  been,  and  always  shall  be,  the  land  of  the  free,  and  that 
the  foot  of  no  man  has  ever  trod  its  soil  as  a  slave. 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS  ENDOWED. 

While  this  prohibitory  legislation  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
settlement,  growth,  and  prosperity  of  the  several  States  to  be  carved 
out  of  this  new  empire  of  the  Northwest,  there  were  positive  enact¬ 
ments  which  have  made  their  action  memorable,  and  the  actors 
distinguished  as  statesmen,  among  whom  were  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Sherman,  Madison,  ^lonroe,  Hamilton,  Morris,  and  others  of  lesser 
fame.  The  two  ordinances  of  the  government  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  enacted  in  1785  and  1787,  set  apart  section  sixteen  of 
every  township  for  maintaining  public  schools,  and  as  a  justification 
for  such  a  generous  and  sovereign  gift,  this  memorable  declaration 
was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  posterity :  “  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever 
encouraged.”  It  has  not  been  unusual  for  kings  and  conquerors  to 
grant  title-deeds  of  vast  estates  to  enrich  their  favorites,  but  when  in 
history  has  it  been  known  that  legislators  have  bestowed  such  princely 
fortunes,  not  on  titled  greatness,  but  on  the  handmaids  of  freedom,— 
religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  ? 

SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

But  the  fathers  of  this  great  commonwealth  of  States,  only  one- 
third  of  which  as  now,  being  then  born,  looked  beyond  the  common 
school  as  one  of  the  essential  needs  of  free  States,  and  with  a  wisdom 
which  puts  to  shame  much  of  the  public  discussion  of  our  day  rel¬ 
ative  to  higher  education,  provided  that  two  complete  townships  of 
lands  were  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  a  university; 
and  in  full  compliance  with  this  provision,  two  townships  have  been 
given  to  every  State  organized  since  the  commencement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  Ohio,  the  first  State  admitted  to  the  Union  from  this 
celebrated  territory,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  three 
townships, —  one  while  as  a  territory,  and  two  on  her  admission  to 
the  Union  in  1802;  while  Florida  and  Wisconsin  each  have  received 
four.  The  States  which  have  received  the  sixteenth  section  only  are 
Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  Missouri, 
Arkansas.  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Texas,  the  last  of  which  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1848. 

FURTHER  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

In  the  same  year  that  Wisconsin  was  admitted  as  a  State,  Oregon 
was  organized  as  a  territory,  and  Congress  made  further  provisions 
for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools,  setting  apart  the  sixteenth 
3b 
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and  the  thirty-sixth  sections  of  each  township  for  their  support ;  so 
that  all  the  States  admitted  since  1848  have  received  the  benefit  of 
the  two  sections  donated  for  common  school  education.  These  States 
are  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada. 

Were  it  a  part  of  our  present  purpose,  we  could  show  the  added 
generosity  of  the  Government  in  its  later  legislation  by  which  sev¬ 
eral  States,  notably  those  admitted  to  the  Union  since  1849,  have 
received  an  aggregate  of  75.000,000  acres  of  land,  which  have  been  in 
the  main  honestly  devoted  to  Wie  purposes  of  i)opular  education,  and 
now  constitute  an  aceumulated  permanent  school  fund,  in  eighteen 
States,  of  $50,000,000.  From  the  Northwest  Territory,  which  so 
early  received  the  notable  considerations  of  such  wise  legislation  and 
munificent  benefactions,  have  been  formed  five  great  States, —  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a  part  of  a  sixth,  Minne¬ 
sota,  which  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1857,  the  same  year  that 
the  National  Educational  Association  was  formed  at  Philadelphia. 

THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST  ONE. 

It  may  be  incidentally  noted,  in  passing,  that  two  other  agencies 
have  fostered  and  established  in  these  great  States  of  the  Central 
West  and  Northwest  excellent  systems  of  free  schools,  covering  the 
whole  field  of  the  primary  school  and  the  college.  To  the  enlight¬ 
ened  liberality  of  tlie  legislator  have  been  added  the  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  high  moral  character  of  the  founders  and  settlers  of 
these  empire  States,  The  chief  concern  of  these  men  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Eastern  birth  and  extraction,  was  to  build  on  good  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  future.  Hence  the  school -house,  and  a  proper  tax  for 
its  support,  have  been  the  first  stones  laid  in  town  and  county  organ¬ 
ization.  A  community  without  a  school  is  an  anomaly  on  the  prai¬ 
ries  or  in  the  forests  of  what  was  the  Northwest  Territory,  while  two 
of  the  States  born  of  that  generation,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  have 
the  leading  universities  of  the  West  as  State  institutions. 

THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS,  1 83 1. 

Another  agency,  to  which  too  little  public  attention  has  been 
called,  was  the  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Teacliers, 
formed  in  Ohio  in  1831,'  and  whose  influence  has  been  powerful  in 
moulding  the  educational  systems  of  these  States.  When  emigration 
first  began  to  set  westward  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  it  was  of  vast  importance  that  some  agency  should  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  schools,  and  give  wise  direction  in  their  control. 


1  Annals,  pp.  427-8. 
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From  this  college  of  teachers  went  forth  instruction,  by  addresses 
and  printed  pages,  which  helped  the  new  settlers  to  fashion  new  sys¬ 
tems  without  the  errors  of  the  old.  State  superintendencies,  school 
funds,  county  ta.xes,  boards  of  education,  were  the  subjects  which 
this  college  discussed  and  urged  before  the  people  ;  and  although 
that  body  has  ceased  to  exist,  its  works  do  tollow  in  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  establishment  of  a  system  of  schools  founded  on  the  only 
proper  unit  of  classification  and  of  organization,  namely,  that  of  the 
county.  An  eminent  gentleman  who  attended  the  annual  session  of 
the  college  of  teachers  at  Cincinnati,  in  October,  1834,  just  fifty 
years  ago,  leaves  the  following  memoranda  of  that  meeting:  “  I  was 
deeply  impressed  while  attending  the  session  of  the  College  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  with  the  influence  that  body  is  to  put  forth  upon  the  Nation,  and 
more  surprised  than  I  can  express  at  the  progress  education  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  West.  The  convention  was  composed  chiefly  of  Western 
men,  who  have  made  teaching  a  profession,  from  the  common  school 
to  the  university.  A  good  many  speeches  were  made  and  papers 
read  by  persons  little  known,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  Horace 
Mann,  John  C.  Spencer,  or  Bcriah  Green,  who  are  now  revolution¬ 
izing  the  East.  Of  course  the  great  attraction  was  the  elaborate 
address  of  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  of  South  Carolina,  the  elegant  scholar, 
the  magnanimous  philanthropist.  The  day  after  delivering  that 
noble  address,  while  on  his  way  to  visit  a  brother,  an  eminent  State 
judge  of  Ohio,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  Asiatic  cholera,  now 
fearfully  malignant  in  this  region,  and  taken  from  the  stage-coach  to 
die.  What  a  loss  to  the  cause  of  education  !  He  was  a  great  and 
good  man  ;  a  reformer  w'ithout  fanaticism  ;  a  revolutionist  without 
the  slightest  tendency  to  anarchy  ;  a  Christian  without  sectarianism  ; 
abhorring  slavery  without  hating  the  slaveholder.”’ 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION,  183O. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  national  as  its  name  sug¬ 
gests,  antedates  the  college  by  a  single  year,  and  is  now  hale  and 
hearty  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  That  its  work  may  be  associated 
with  that  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  the  West,  permit  me  to 
give  a  brief  word  as  to  the  formation  of  that  influential  body  of 
teachers ;  for,  as  the  political  history  of  our  country  took  shape  and 
got  momentum  from  the  gatherings  of  the  colonies  in  their  associ¬ 
ated  action,  so  will  it  be  found  to  be  true  that  all  the  great  advances 
in  educational  work  and  reform  date  from  the  formation  of  our  State 
and  general  associations.  In  fact,  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  the 

^  C.  EdwarUo  Lester.  Note  Book,  MSS. 
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pressing  urgency  of  great  measures  created  the  necessity  for  the 
Institute  and  the  College. 

In  March,  1830,  a  meeting  of  teachers  was  held  in  Boston  to  con¬ 
sider  and  discuss  the  condition  of  educational  concerns,  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  “  to  form  a  permanent  association  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  and  interested  in  the  business  of  instruction,”  A  committee 
was  raised  to  draft  a  constitution  and  make  the  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  organization.  But  one  of  that  committee,  Hon.  Henry 
K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  is  still  living. 

The  committee  followed  their  instructions  and  e.xtended  a  call  for 
a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Representatives  Hall  in  the  State  House, 
in  Boston,  Aug  19,  1830.  Fifteen  States  were  represented  by  over 
two  hundred  persons,  chiefly  teachers,  and  as  a  measure  of  their 
zeal,  we  have  to  relate  that  they  travelled  from  the  remote  parts  of 
our  land  by  stage-coach,  and  remained  in  session  five  days,  during 
which  time  the  American  Instiute  of  Instruction  was  given  an  exis¬ 
tence.  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  was  elected  its  first  president,  and  Gideon  F.  Thayer, 
of  Boston,  first  secretary.  The  first  vote  passed  was  to  the  effect 
that  all  prefixes  and  afiixes,  excepting  only  such  as  designate  the 
Presidents  and  Professors  of  colleges,  should  be  removed  from  the 
lists  of  officers  chosen,  and  the  officers  henceforth  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  democratic  title,  “  Mr.”  Until  the  year  1836,  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  rigidly  excluded  from  attendance  upon  meetings.  Effort* 
to  open  the  doors  to  the  public  were  unsuccessful  until,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Thayer,  at  the  meeting  at  Lowell,  the  second  held  outside  of 
Boston,  the  citizens  of  that  city  were  invited  to  attend.  Since  that 
time  the  attendance  at  the  Institute  has  been  uniformly  large,  and 
the  membership  to  date  numbers  over  4.000  persons,  mostly  teachers, 
and  representing  more  than  half  the  States  of  the  Union.  Of  the 
fiftyfour  meetings,  previous  to  the  present,  twenty-three  have  been 
held  in  Massachusetts,  five  in  Maine,  ten  in  New  Hampshire,  five 
in  Vermont,  three  in  Rhode  Island,  five  in  Connecticut,  and  three  in 
New  York.  Until  the  formation  of  the  National  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1858,  it  was  the  only  general  association  of  teachers  in  the 
country,  and  the  name  American  was  given  it  as  expressive  of  its 
character  as  a  leading  representative  of  the  American  system,  as 
well  as  the  New  England  ideas  of  education.  During  the  fifty-five 
years  of  its  life,  over  four  hundred  lectures  and  addresses  have  been 
made  by  men  and  women  of  experience  and  culture  on  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  of  the  common  schools,  and  normal  schools 
and  the  colleges. 
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PURPOSE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AND  THE  COLLEGE. 

In  the  formation  of  these  Associations,  which  have  had  so  power¬ 
ful  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  directing  the  educational  senti¬ 
ment  and  action  of  the  country,  the  main-spring  was  coinbincd  and 
concentrated  action "  for  an  improved  condition  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.  Here  and  there  was  an  eminent  instructor,  an  excellent 
school-book,  a  vigilant  and  faithful  school  committee,  a  distinguished 
institution,  a  memorable  endowment,  or  a  local  arrangement  which 
had  justly  immortalized  its  projectors.  But  there  had  been  no 
associated  action  of  men,  eminent  and  active  in  literature,  science, 
and  public  life ;  no  interchange  of  views  of  instructors  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  methods  of  instruction,  the  philosophy  of  methods,  or  the 
practical  vehicles  of  teaching.  School  committees  had  acted  vigor¬ 
ously,  but  not  in  concert.  Endowments  were  conferred  with  little 
judgment,  and  town  and  state  policy  was  warped  and  dwarfed  by 
mis-dircctcd  and  unwise  legislation.  The  pioneer  societies  I  have 
named, —  the  one  in  the  East,  and  the  other  in  “The  Far  West”  of 
that  early  day, —  sought,  (i)  To  aid  parents  in  the  domestic  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children,  or  in  the  establishment  of  what  were  then 
styled  infant  schools.  (2)  To  aid  instructors  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  (3)  To  secure  the  establishment  of  schools  or  colleges 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  To  these  important  sub¬ 
jects  Governor  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts,  and  Governor  Clinton  of 
New  York  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  their  re¬ 
spective  States  in  their  annual  messages  of  1836.  (4)  Educational 

libraries  were  to  be  established  by  these  Associations  ;  and  (5) 
school-books  were  to  be  improved.  Say  the  founders,  “  We  do  not 
surely  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  sanguine  when 
we  venture  to  say  that  a  national  uniformity  in  plans  of  instruction 
and  in  school-books  would  furnish  a  bond  of  common  sentiment  and 
feeling  stronger  than  any  that  could  be  produced  by  any  other  means 
in  the  season  of  early  life.”  Certainly  these  Sauls  are  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  true  prophets  of  an  educational  , Israel.  These  and 
other  motives  lead  such  men  as  Samuel  Lewis,  Albert  Pickett,  T.  J. 
Matthews,  W.  H.  McGuffey,  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  0. 
M.  Mitchell,  Caroline  Lee  Ilentz.  J.  H.  Perkins,  and  others  in  the 
West,  and  Henry  K.  Oliver,  George  B.  Emerson,  Gideon  I'  Thayer 
I-^rancis  Wayland,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
and  others  in  the  East,  to  form  these  two  Associations, —  the  parents 
of  all  younger  organizations,  greater  or  lesser,  whose  lights  now  en¬ 
lighten  our  whole  educational  world. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  1 85 7. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  whose  twenty-eighth  anni¬ 
versary  and  twenty-fourth  meeting  we  greet  and  celebrate,  was  born 
in  1857,  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  Nation  itself  had  its  birth,  and 
was  of  good  stock, — national  brotherhood,  and  national  unity.  The 
times  were  those  of  great  political  and  sectional  strife.  The  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  “bleeding  Kansas,”  the  excitement  of 
the  Fremont  and  Buchanan  campaign,  the  memorable  Douglas  and 
Lincoln  debate  in  Illinois,  the  terrible  duel  of  debate  over  an  irre¬ 
pressible  conflict  in  our  National  Congress,  occupied  the  minds  of 
the  American  people,  and  educators  were  not  unmindful  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities.  What  can  we  do  to  unite  a  distracted 
people, — what  to  unify  discordant  elements, — what  to  cast  oil  upon 
the  troubled  waters, — what  to  calm  the  tempest  of  personal  and  sec¬ 
tional  passion  ?  Important  questions  for  statesmen,  these  ;  equally 
important  for  the  makers  of  statesmen. 

The  two  gentlemen  most  active  in  the  formation  of  this  Association 
were  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  recently  deceased,  then 
president  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York  ;  and  Dr. 
D.  B.  Ilagar,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  president  of  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Massachusetts.  The  call  for  the  first  meeting  of  what  was 
at  first  styled  the  National  Teachers’  Association  was  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hagar  : 

ORIGINAL  CALL. 

“  The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  and 
operations  of  the  several  State  Teachers’  Associations  in  this  country, 
is  the  source  of  mutual  congratulations  among  all  friends  of  popular 
education.  To  the  direct  agency  and  the  diffused  influence  of  these 
Associations  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  cause,  are  due  the 
manifest  improv-ement  of  schools  in  all  their  relations,  the  rapid  in¬ 
tellectual  and  social  elevation  of  teachers  as  a  class,  and  the  vast  de¬ 
velopment  of  public  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  education  of 
the  young 

That  the  State  Associations  have  already  accomplished  great 
good,  and  that  they  are  destined  to  exert  a  still  broader  and  more 
beneficent  influence,  no  wise  observer  will  deny. 

“  Believing  that  what  has  been  done  for  States  by  State  Associa¬ 
tions  mav  be  done  for  the  whole  country  by  a  National  Association, 
we,  the  undersigned,  invite  our  fellow-teachers  throughout  the  United 
States  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  day  of  August  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National  Teachers’  Association. 

“  We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teachers  va  the 
North,  the  South,  the  I£ast,  and  the  West,  who  are  willing  to  unite 
in  a  general  effort  to  promote  the  educational  welfare  of  our  country, 
by  concentrating  the  wisdom  and  power  of  numerous  minds,  and  by 
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distributing  among  all,  the  accumulated  experience  of  all  who  are 
ready  to  devote  their  energies  and  contribute  their  means  to  advance 
the  dignity,  respectability,  and  usefulness  of  their  calling  ;  and  who, 
in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  teachers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  should  gather  into  one  great  Educational  Brotherhood. 

“  As  the  permanent  success  of  any  association  depends  very  much 
upon  the  auspices  attending  its  establishment,  and  the  character  of 
the  organic  laws  which  it  adopts,  it  is  hoped  that  all  parts  of  the 
Union  will  be  largely  represented  at  the  inauguration  of  the  proposed 
enterprise.” 

SIGNERS. 

This  call,  —  broad,  generous,  catholic  as  the  spirit  of  its  origina¬ 
tors, — was  signed  by 

T.  W.  Valentine,  President  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  President  Massachusetts  State  Teachers’  Assoc. 

W.  T.  Lucky,  President  Missouri  State  Teachers’  Association. 

J.  Tenny,  President  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers’  Assoc. 

J.  G.  May,  President  of  Indiana  State  Teachers’  Association. 

W.  Roberts,  President  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers’  Association. 

C.  Pease,  President  Vermont  State  Teachers’  Association. 

D.  Franklin  Wells,  President  Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association. 

A.  C.  Spicer,  President  Wisconsin  State  Teachers’  Association. 

FIRST  MEETING,  1 857. 

The  call  was  dated  May  15,  1857,  and  the  meeting  was  held  at 
Philadelphia,  August  26,  1857,  when  James  L.  Enos,  one  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  Iowa,  was  chosen  temporary  chairman, 
and  William  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts,  secretary.  Messrs.  Hagar 
of  Massachusetts,  Cann  of  Delaware,  and  Challen  of  Indiana,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution.  The  name  at  first 
adopted,  “The  National  Teachers’  Association,”  was  subsequently 
changed  to  “  The  National  Educational  Association,”  in  answer  to  a 
more  liberal  provision  as  to  membership.  At  the  outset,  as  with  the 
American  Institute,  only  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  active  mem¬ 
bership,  but  the  National,  coming  into  existence  in  a  more  liberal 
period,  and  “being  born  later  in  life,”  adopted  an  honorary  member¬ 
ship-annex  for  ladies  engaged  in  teaching,  an  admission  to  which  by 
a  board  of  gentlemanly  directors  gave  women-teachers  “the  right  of 
presenting  in  the  form  of  written  essays  (to  be  read  by  the  secretary 
or  any  other  member  whom  they  may  select)  their  views  upon  the 
subjects  assigned  for  discussion.” 

The  rights  thus  gallantly  accorded  by  the  National,  and  as  heartily 
seconded  by  the  Institute,  have  not  frequently  been  exercised,  through 
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whose  neglect  we  cannot  bear  testimony ;  and  the  large  opportunity 
granted  to  women  at  the  present  meeting  may  be  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
fession  and  penance  for  past  shortcomings. 

Ten  States  were  represented  at  the  first  meeting,  —  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  —  and 
thirty-eight  members  were  enrolled.  The  only  regular  address  was 
written  by  William  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  and  read  by  T.  W. 
Valentine,  of  New  York,  on  The  Importance  of  the  Organization  of  a 
National  Association  of  Professional  Teachers.  At  the  first  election 
of  officers,  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  chosen 
president ;  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  New  York,  first  vice-president ;  J. 
\V.  Bulkley,  of  New  York,  secretary  ;  and  T.  M.  Cann,  of  Delaware, 
treasurer.  The  meeting  at  Cincinnati  in  1858  was  the  first  held 
under  the  constitution,  and  seventy-three  members  were  enrolled. 
President  Richards,  in  his  inaugural  address,  after  reciting  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Association,  urged 
the  following  important  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  its  future  work  : 

1.  The  union  of  all  teachers  (North,  South,  East,  and  West)  in 
friendly  associated  action. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  teaching  profession  by  professional  methods. 

3.  The  examination  of  teachers  by  competent  Examining  Boards. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Departments  of  Pedagogics  in  connection 
with  all  schools  which  send  out  persons  to  teach. 

A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  to  be 
connected  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  central  agency  for  the  collection  of  statistics, 
the  unification  of  State  systems,  courses  of  study,  etc.,  and  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  school -documents,  seemed  of  so  much  importance  that 
President  Richards  said  :  “This  is  a  great  and  a  noble  work,  and  it 
will  require  great  and  noble  efforts  to  accomplish  it ;  but  do  I  over¬ 
rate  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  this  Association  when  I  say  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  accomplish  it.^”  A  sure  prophecy  worthily  fulfilled  by 
the  influence  of  the  leading  members  of  this  Association,  supported 
by  James  A.  Garfield  in  the  National  Congress,  and  by  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  the  veteran  educator  of  America,  who  was  so  fitly  chosen 
as  the  first  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  under  the  act  creating 
the  National  Bureau.  Had  the  Association  lived  only  to  secure  this 
one  great  act  of  national  legislation,  which  has  given  us  the  services 
of  Dr.  Barnard  and  General  Eaton  as  Commissioners  of  Education, 
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its  labor  would  have  been  amply  compensated.  The  establishment  of  a 
National  University  at  Washington,  on  as  comprehensive  a  scheme 
as  the  foundation  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  a  pet  scheme  of 
some  of  the  early  friends  of  the  Association  ;  and  until  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  endowment  of  Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore,  continued  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  leading  men.  j 

A  NATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

6.  The  publication  of  "x  National  Journal  of  Education  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  one  of  the  presidential  recommendations,  which  waited 
sixteen  years  for  its  fulfilment  as  an  outgrowth  of  its  New  England  i 
ally,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  At  this  first  annual 
meeting,  Horace  Mann,  then  president  of  Antioch  College,  was  one 
of  the  leading  spirits,  and  Daniel  Reed,  LL.D.,  then  the  venerable 
professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  young  University  of  the  young 
State  of  Wisconsin,  read  an  address  on  the  Condition  and  Needs  of 
American  Education,  in  which  he  paid  tender  tributes  to  the  memory  . 
of  such  Western  educators  as  Dr.  Wilson  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Wylie  of  In-  | 
diana.  Dr.  Linsley  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  Drs.  Me*  ! 
Guffey  and  Scott  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Ray,  “  who  had  but  recently 
completed  his  course  in  life’s  Polytechnic.” 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  gallant  resolution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bulkley  of  Brooklyn,  in  acknowledgement  of  a  note  sent  to  the 
desk  by  a  lady  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  cause  of  education: 

“  Resolved,  That  we  arc  encouraged  in  our  work  by  the  approving  smila 
and  encouraging  words  of  women,  and  that  we  regard  her  as  the  most 
accomplished  and  successful  teacher ;  that  we  hail  as  honored  co¬ 
laborers  every  ‘  Lady  Pilgrim  ’  who,  ‘  with  high  and  holy  aims,  and 
calm  and  happy  minds,’  produced  ‘  by  the  perusal  of  God’s  Holy 
Words,’  and  ‘  with  healthful  and  robust  body,’  devotes  her  powers 
to  the  noble  work  of  education.”  We  doubt  not  that  the  almost  over¬ 
whelming  influx  of  ladies  to  the  teaching  ranks  since  that  date  re¬ 
ceived  much  of  its  impulse  and  insjDiration  from  this  remarkable 
“  hail  ”  and  “  welcome.” 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

I  have  thought  that  these  details  of  the  origin  of  this  Asssociation 
would  be  new  and  interesting  to  many,  who  have  never  attended  its 
sessions,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  something  of  its  history.  The 
whole  work  of  the  Association  was  done  in  general  session  until 
1870,  when,  at  the  Cleveland  meeting, —  Dr.  Hagar  of  Massachusetts 
presiding, —  the  Normal  School  Association  and  the  National  Associ- 
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ation  of  Superintendents,  two  independent  bodies,  were  merged  as 
dependents  within  the  larger  body.  Since  that  date  the  work  of  the 
Association  has  been  still  further  specialized  in  the  formation  of 
the  Elementary,  the  Higher,  the  Industrial,  and  Art  Departments, 
while  its  work  has  been  directed  in  the  channels  of  philosophic  in¬ 
quiry  and  pedagogic  study  through  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
which  was  organized  within  the  Association  at  the  meeting  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  in  July,  1880. 

The  two  important  Conventions  now  holding  their  sessions  at  Mad¬ 
ison,  in  connection  with  the  Association, —  the  Froebel  Institute  of 
North  America,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Hailmann,  and  the 
National  Musical  Convention,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hagar, — 
are  with  us  by  courtesy  awaiting  the  wise  counsels  of  our  Association 
as  to  the  time  when  these  may  become  departmental  relatives  to  this 
body.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  will  be  obliged  to  wait  long  at 
the  threshold  of  this  hospitable  national  mansion  before  admission 
shall  be  gained. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Our  school  systems  have  been  of  slow  but  steady  growth.  The 
various  parts,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  have  each  a 
separate  origin  and  history,  growing  out  of  the  wants  of  society  as 
civilization  has  advanced.  The  common  school  is  at  once  the  child 
and  the  mother  of  the  State,  and  in  its  historic  growth  has  taken  on 
such  forms  and  appliances  as  society  seemed  to  demand,  and  has 
yielded  to  such  formative  influences  as  the  growth  and  changes  ot 
social  and  business  life  have  required.  What  v/c  call  school  systems 
are  hut  the  aggregate  of  the  trial-attempts  of  the  past  in  practice  and 
in  legislation,  to  bring  to  pass  the  solution  of  one  problem, —  namely, 
given  an  infant  child,  to  produce  the  useful  and  intelligent  citizen. 

One  of  the  first  principles  to  be  established  is,  that  every  child 
shall  receive  a  fair  share  of  education.  History  tells,  and  repeats 
the  story,  of  the  slowness  of  the  great  mass  of  people  to  accept  and 
adopt  so  cardinal  and  vital  a  policy.  In  theory,  this  doctrine  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  our  State  and  National  Governments.  Winslow, 
Winthrop,  and  Williams  were  advocates  of  a  system  of  sound  learning, 
both  in  the  school  and  the  college.  Domestic  education  in  New 
England  was  the  first  care  of  the  founders,  and  in  1642  it  was  ordered 
in  the  Court  of  Plymouth,  “  that  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the 
several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant 
eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  en- 
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deavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  appren*  j 
tices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the 
English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  under  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein.”  Not  to  keep  and  maintain 
the  schools  required  by  law,  has  been  an  indictable  offence  in  ; 
Massachusetts  since  1647.  Attendance  at  school,  if  not  enforced  by 
law,  was  sustained  by  a  strong  public  sentiment.  Legal  compulsion  ' 
in  attendance  is  the  modern  feature,  which  our  own  times  enact  to 
protect  the  State  from  the  greater  dangers  and  wider  encroachments  i 
of  rice  and  ignorance.  • 

The  second  principle  is,  that  the  property  of  the  State  should  be 
responsible  for  the  education  of  its  children.  Admitting  the  first 
principle,  which  is  now  almost  an  educational  axiom,  it  required  ' 
years  of  growth  to  reach  the  next  period,  of  free  education  for  all  the 
children  of  the  people.  To  incorporate  this  principle  into  the  policy 
of  even  enlightened  people,  has  cost  volumes  of  argument  and 
years  of  wordy  warfare.  What  seems  to  us  so  plain  and  well 
established  as  these  two  principles,  were  at  one  time  the  issues  over  i 
which  battles, —  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social, —  were  fought  and  } 
won  on  either  side.  Growing  out  of  these  two  principles  are  practical 
matters  of  vital  importance,  such  as  the  provision  for  school-build-  j 
ings,  teachers,  books,  etc  ,  all  of  which  had  their  settlement  in  local,  j 
rather  than  general  legislation. 

The  New-England  States,  and  the  country  generally,  long  ago 
passed  through  these  two  periods  of  school-history,  and  have  now 
entered  upon  the  third  epoch, — namely,  that  of  school  unity  and  sys¬ 
tem  as  secured  by  school  supervision.  Schools  of  various  grades 
have  been  established,  the  children  have  more  or  less  generally  at¬ 
tended  them,  and  the  people  have  more  or  less  generously  supported 
them.  But  we  can  readily  see  that  the  several  parts  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  work  could  never  become  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole 
without  some  great  controlling,  unifying  power.  The  diversity  of 
origin,  the  plan,  spirit,  work,  and  success  of  the  various  school 
agencies,  testify  to  the  need  of  a  central  administration,  which  should 
embrace  all  its  parts  in  its  comprehensive  control  and  impulse. 

Forces  to  be  effective  for  good  must  be  organized,  supervised,  and 
controlled  by  some  superior  agency.  Educational  forces  are  subject 
to  law,  and  their  highest  utility  is  secured,  and  the  least  waste  of 
energy  accrues  when  a  wise  intelligence  directs  the  movements  of  all 
the  parts.  It  may  seem  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  important  ele¬ 
ments  as  those  of  organization,  system,  and  supervisory  care,  should 
be  among  the  last  phases  of  educational  development,  —  that  what  I 
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was  needed  at  the  outset  should  be  the  latest  adjunct  of  the  school- 
work.  While  the  genius  of  order  and  wise  direction  enters  so  largely 
into  the  other  secular  plans  and  enterprises  of  the  day  at  their  birth 
and  establishment,  we  shall  find  that  the  school  systems  of  the  world 
have  been  tentative  in  their  growth,  the  people  have  been  slow  to 
apprehend  their  needs,  and  that  very  gradually  the  work  has  been 
built  up.  But  it  is  the  natural  order  or  law  of  proceeding  from  parts 
to  the  whole,  from  particulars  to  genera,  from  units  to  systems: 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Minerva 
may  have  sprung  full  panoplied  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  but  we 
wait  the  day  for  the  full -equipped  school  system,  though  centuries 
have  followed  its  birth. 

A  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education  seems  to  be  slowly  becoming  a  science  by  a  gradual 
change  of  basis.  Twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago  all  works  on  Peda¬ 
gogy  that  made  much  pretence  to  be  systematic,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  were  based  on  metaphysical  first  principles,  as  expounded  by 
Hegel,  Herbert,  Hamilton,  Comtc,  as  the  case  might  be,  different  as 
these  were  among  themselves,  and  the  object  was  a  philosophy  of 
education.  Now  such  works  rest  upon  a  more  inductive  and  scientific 
basis. 

1.  Anthropology  has  contributed  a  mass  of  material  helpful  to 
teachers. 

2.  Empirical  psychology,  or  the  analytic  experimental  study  of 
sense-perception,  of  memory,  attention,  and  association  of  ideas,  has 
made  great  progress  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  sheds  very  much 
light  on  educational  methods. 

3.  The  study  of  morbid  psychology,  or  incipient  disorders  of  the 
emotions,  will,  and  intellect, — traces  of  which  are  so  common  among 
school-children, — adds  something,  and  is  likely  to  add  more. 

4.  The  history  of  education  in  its  broadest  sense,  including  the  art 
of  study  generally,  and  all  those  avenues  by  which  knowledge  passes 
outward,  from  cultivated  or  adult  mind,  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
young  ;  the  history  of  school  legislation  in  countries  where  it  is  better 
codified  than  in  America  ;  the  history  of  great  schools,  of  learned 
societies,  of  endowments,  etc.,  seem  to  us  better  utilized  in  saving 
the  work  of  trying  over  old  experiments,  proven  to  be  wrong. 

5.  Moral  education  is  an  “  infinite  question,”  opening  now  very 
fast.  It  the  public,  so  omnipotent,  should  ever  lose  faith  in  the  good 
moral  tendencies  of  the  three  R’s,  and  come  to  feel  that  our  cur¬ 
riculum  did  not  make  men  better,  public  confidence  in  appropriations 
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for  education  would  be  reduced.  This  is  the  only  possible,  and  not  | 
very  imminent,  danger  now  threatening  our  system. 

The  present  seems  to  me  the  tiuie  of  all  times,  so  far  in  the  educa-  | 
tional  history  of  our  country,  for  all  interested  in  education  to  make  ’ 
a  long,  a  strong  pull  all  together,  for  there  was  never  so  deep  and  wide 
an  interest  in  it  before.  Things  were  never  so  plastic,  changes  never  ? 
so  rapid,  questions  and  opportunities  never  so  open.  ! 

The  thing  we  want  to  know,  I  think,  is  the  natural  history  of  the  [ 
normal  child’s  faculties  and  growth  ;  the  child’s  interests,  the  things 
it  is  eurious  about,  the  snbjcet  it  likes,  are,  in  fact,  all  determining; 
the  art  of  teaching  is  to  adapt  to  these,  not  to  teach  strictly  by  rules.;  ! 
The  many  studies  of  children’s  likes,  dislikes,  plays,  and  games;  the 
great  science  of  ignorance  (/.  e.,  what  they  don't  know  as  distinct 
from  what  may  be  presupposed),  are  now  making  great  progress  by 
many  methods  and  with  rich  results.  These  methods  themselves 
will,  whon  perfected,  be  part  of  every  normal  pupil’s  practical  train¬ 
ing.  To  know  one’s  pupils  is  just  as  important  as  to  know  the  sub-  . 
jects  ;  and  the  preeminence  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  race, — Pesta-  j 
lozzi,  Froebel,  Socrates,  and  even  Jesus, — lay  in  the  arts  of  adaptation,  | 
and  must  be  based  on  a  more  all-sided  knowledge  of  the  youthful 
faculties. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATIOX - ITS  CONDITION  AND  WANTS. 

Primary  education  is  indispensable  for  American  citizenship ;  so  i 
much  is  conceded  by  all,  even  by  those  who  oppose  higher  educa-  | 
tion.  That  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  | 
people,  can  be  perpetuated  without  so  much  general  intelligence  as  | 
is  implied  in  the  studies  of  the  common  school,  is  utterly  impossible,  j 
The  question  of  the  welfare  of  the  common  schools,  and  of  the  con-  i 
dition  and  needs  of  the  primary  schools,  is  always  one  of  the  most  j 
lively  interest  and  of  the  greatest  public  importance.  I 

The  kindergarten  movement  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a  | 
wholesome  influence  on  the  methods  of  securing  discipline  in  the 
primary  school-room.  The  atmosphere  of  the  primary  school  is 
lighted  up  with  a  sunshine  that  e.xcrts  nearly  the  same  influence  on  ■ 
the  children  that  the  July  sun  exerts  on  growing  plants.  There  is  j 
not  now  the  same  abrupt  transition  from  the  family  to  the  school  that 
once  existed.  Further  growth  in  this  direction  is  desirable,  and  it  is  \ 
coming,  especially  in  the  city  and  village  school  systems,  where  the 
kindergarten  influences  have  already  affected  the  primary  schools  s 
for  good.  ! 

The  advocates  of  industrial  education  urge  upon  the  primary  I 
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school  the  substitution  of  industrial  disciplines  for  some  at  present 
retained.  From  the  experience  of  the  kindergarten  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  could  be  carried  up  into  the 
primary  school.  But  the  direction  of  the  primary  school  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  neglect  those  branches  of  instruction  which  are  traditional  in 
its  course  of  study.  The  main  thing  that  keeps  back  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  defect  of  methods  that  can  generalize  the  various  manual 
processes  in  the  trades.  In  fact,  it  is  the  progress  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  already  by  the  Russian  training  school  that  has  given  so  much 
impulse  to  industrial  education.  Further  progress  in  this  direction 
will  come  in  time,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  growth 
in  the  system  of  schools  devoted  to  manual  training.  Industrial 
drawing  has  had  much  trial  in  our  schools,  and  is  past  the  stage  of 
mere  experiment,  and  will  hold  its  place  in  primary  instruction  as  a 
general  discipline  of  the  hand  and  eye. 

When  other  manual  training  discovers  disciplines  that  are  of  so 
general  application  to  all  pursuits  as  free-hand  drawing,  undoubtedly 
they  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  and  training  in  the 
common  school. 

Primary  instruction  will  always  include  the  teaching  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  the  most  desirable  accomplishments  to  the 
individual  who  should  be  helped  to  self-help.  For  of  all  the  good 
things  that  it  is  possible  for  one  human  being  to  do  for  another,  the 
best  is  that  which  confers  with  it  the  power  of  self-help. 

There  has  been  great  progress  made  in  late  years  in  the  art  of 
teaching  reading.  The  impulse  given  by  the  labors  of  Colonel  Parker, 
at  Quincy,  has  been  felt  everywhere  over  the  land,  and  other  waves 
of  influence  have  accompanied  it,  all  tending  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  teacher  to  the  method  of  securing  the  speediest  mastery  of 
the  printed  page. 

There  is  a  good  move  at  present,  in  the  schools,  toward  encour¬ 
aging  reading  at  home,  and  developing  a  taste  for  better  reading. 
This  looks  toward  a  closer  connection  of  the  school  with  the  public 
library. 

In  the  study  of  numbers,  primary  arithmetic,  doubtless  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  important  revolutions.  The  use  of  physical  objects,  the 
divided  cube  of  the  kindergarten  apparatus,  for  example,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  instruction  in  numbers,  have  proved  of  decided  value.  We 
may  expect  as  great  modifications,  however,  in  this  direction  as  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  reading. 

The  elements  of  natural  science,  it  is  conceded  by  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  public  opinion,  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 
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There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  great  question 
is  one  cf  method.  He  will  earn  lasting  honors  who  will  invent  a 
method  that  will  prove  as  successful  as  the  method  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing.  The  main  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  importance  of  avoid¬ 
ing  one-sidedness,  and  taking  one  science  or  one  class  of  sciences  for 
the  whole.  The  same  tendency  has  been  observed  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  education.  It  has  been  supposed,  apparently,  that  one 
special  branch, —  that  of  carpentry  or  working  in  wood,  —  includes  ' 
general  industry.  The  fact  that  only  one  person  in  twenty  is  needed 
for  working  in  wood  even  in  the  communities  most  given  to  mechan¬ 
ical  employments  does  not  seem  to  have  had  due  weight.  So  the  study 
of  botany  alone  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  natural  science,  j 

The  question  of  moral  instruction  in  the  common  school  has  re-  j 
ceived  much  attention,  and  there  is  found  a  perpetual  necessity  for  I 
this  in  the  growth  of  secularizing  tendencies  in  modern  society,  and 
especially  in  American  society.  A  study  of  the  moral  tendencies  of 
the  school  undoubtedly  reveals  much  that  is  encouraging,  —  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  good  habits  of  self-control  in  matters  of  regularity, 
punctuality,  and  silence  and  industry  ;  obedience  to  the  direction  of 
the  superior,  courtesy  towards  equals,  and  these  essential  matters, - 
so  well  taught  in  the  well-disciplined  school, — the  fundamental  basis  j 
of  a  moral  character  is  well  laid.  But  the  still  more  important  mat-  ! 
ter  of  religious  education  has  not  been  provided  for  in  the  common 
school  system,  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  boundary  between 
what  may  be  called  sectarian  and  what  may  be  considered  as  within 
the  domain  of  common  general  morality,  and  justly  a  matter  of  public 
legislation,  remains  a  problem. 

The  matter  of  the  attacks  on  the  common  school  should  receive  a 
word  of  comment.  The  staple  grumble  in  the  all-knowing  editorial 
is :  “  Education  makes  people  indolent  and  unwilling  to  earn  their 
living  by  honest  labor.” 

“  Is  it  wise  or  best  to  educate  our  children  beyond  the  position 
which  the  vast  majority  of  them  must  always  occupy.^  ” 

“  Our  present  educational  system  largely  unfits  young  people  to 
deal  with  the  actual  necessities  of  those  who  are  to  earn  their  own 
living.  It  takes  away  self-reliance,  begets  conceit,  and  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  is  ornamental  rather  than  what  is  fundamental.” 

The  supposition  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  together 
with  training  in  habits  of  self-control  and  industry,  should  demoralize 
the  youth  of  the  land,  is  something  wonderful. 

The  question  whether  education  prevents  crime  has  been  answered 
in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  for  1872,  to  the  1 
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effect  that  in  seventeen  States  the  statistics-  of  a  total  number  of 
110,538  prisoners  showed  that  the  number  of  convicted  criminals 
from  the  illiterate  portion  of  those  States  was  seven  times  as  large  as 
the  proportion  from  the  educated. 

The  common  schools  arc  a  great  moral  force  in  our  civilization  ; 
and  the  common  school  teacher  is  the  most  important  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  character,  both  mental  and  moral,  of  our  future  men 
and  women. 

CONCERNING  TEACHERS. 

Our  profession  as  teachers  has  made  great  advances  within  the  life 
of  this  Association.  Horace  Mann  in  his  first  report  says  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  of  Massachusetts,  “  Wherever  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  has  led  me  through  the  State,  with  whatever  intelligent  men  I 
have  conv'ersed,  the  conviction  has  been  e.xpressed  with  entire 
unanimity  that  there  is  an  extensive  want  of  competent  teachers  for 
the  common  schools.  This  opinion  casts  no  reproach  upon  that  most 
worthy  class  of  persons  employed  in  the  saered  eause  of  education. 
The  teachers  are  as  good  as  public  opinion  has  demanded.  Their 
attainments  have  corresponded  with  their  opportunities  ;  and  the 
supply  has  answered  the  demand  as  well  in  quality  as  in  numbers. 
Without  a  change  in  prices,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  change  in 
competency,  while  talent  is  invited  through  so  many  avenues  to 
emolument  and  distinction.^”  In  the  same  report,  Mr.  Mann  says 
that  the  average  wages  per  month  paid  to  male  teachers  throughout 
the  State,  inclusive  of  board,  was  $25.44,  and  to  female  teachers, 
$11.38.  Allowing  $2.50  per  week  for  the  board  of  men,  and  $1.50 
for  the  board  of  women,  the  compensation  per  year  for  male  teachers 
on  an  average  in  Massachusetts  (the  best  paid  State  in  the  country) 
was  $185.28,  and  of  female  teachers  was  $64.56. 

In  1840,  ten  years  after  the  Institute  was  formed,  Secretary  Mann 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  that  association  in  improving  the 
system  of  education,  “The  qualifications  of  teachers  hold  a  place 
second  in  importance  to  none.  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
instance  in  the  reports  where  the  school  committees  speak  with  uni¬ 
versal  commendation  of  the  success  of  teachers  they  have  approved.” 
But  the  most  marked  improvements  in  the  teaching  force  of  New 
England  and  the  country  have  been  made  within  the  memory  and 
experience  of  most  of  those  in  this  audience. 

The  standard  of  preparation  for  the  work  has  been  also  raised 
through  our  common  and  professional  schools.  Methods  of  teaching 
have  thereby  changed  from  the  forced  and  unmethodic  towards 
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natural  and  normal.  More  than  one-fourth  of  our  teachers  have 
taken  full  or  partial  courses  of  normal-school  instruction,  and  all  have 
felt  the  impulse  of  a  new  professional  spirit.  The  higher  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  school  in  the  community,  as  judged  by  its  better  results, 
has  led  to  the  increased  pay  of  the  instructor,  so  that  teaching  is  now 
the  most  lucrative  employment  which  society  holds  out  to  women,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  teachers  in  this 
country  are  women  ;  more  by  far  than  in  any  other  employment,  and 
possibly  many  others  combined.  While  our  cities  and  larger  towns 
have  paid  largely  increased  salaries  over  former  times,  we  have  still 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  small  compensations  paid.  One  of  the 
surest  remedies  for  the  removal  of  poor  teachers  in  a  community  is 
the  advancement  of  salaries.  That  community  will  then  seek  better 
talent,  and  the  better  talent  will  then  seek  the  better  pay.  The 
great  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the  three  factors, —  ability,  labor, 
and  compensation, —  is  just  now  before  us  for  solution.  My  im¬ 
pression  is  that  its  arrangement  will  follow  something  this  line  of 
movement : 

1.  The  best  talent  and  largest  experience  will  be  found  in  our 
primary  grades  of  school. 

2.  Our  best  primary  teachers  and  our  best  high-school  teachers  will 
receive  equal  salaries,  and  these  the  maximum, 

3.  A  sliding  scale  of  salaries  will  be  adopted,  based  upon  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience,  ranging  from  a  minimum  for  beginners  to  the 
maximum  for  the  well-established  and  successful  instructor. 

4.  These  salaries  will  never  be  subject  to  a  decrease  during  the 
term  of  office  of  any  incumbent. 

Gix’e  to  our  teachers  a  scale  of  salaries  which  shall  recognize  grades 
of  qualification  and  experience,  make  the  ultimate  salary  one  to 
which  the  best  talent  will  be  ambitious  to  aspire,  and  if  you  please 
confer  a  life  annuity  at  the  end  of  a  given  term  of  service, — say  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years, — and  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
permanent  rather  than  a  floating  profession.  Uneasiness  and  un¬ 
certainty  in  regard  to  salary  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  agencies  in 
our  work.  Nothing  depresses  personal  enthusiasm  so  much  as  to  be 
constantly  harassed  as  to  one’s  financial  concerns.  It  is  all  wrong 
that  we  should  be  driven  to  our  wit’s  ends  to  make  our  salaries  cover 
our  annual  expenditures,  and  then  forced  into  a  heated,  feverish  term 
of  excitement  lest  the  next  year’s  income  should  be  reduced  and  we 
compelled  to  make  new  terms  with  the  landlady  and  she  in  turn 
reduce  her  grocer’s  bill  proportionally.  It  is  a  high  crime  and  mis¬ 
demeanor  of  the  State  to  ask  us  to  expend  our  best  energies  in  the 
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instruction  of  her  youth,  and  then  require  us  to  use  the  balance  in 
solving  the  problem  of  how  to  make  the  week’s  wages  meet  the  week’s 
necessary  expenses.  To  remedy  this  enormity,  equally  an  injustice 
to  the  teacher  and  society,  we  need  first  a  competent  and  impartial 
board  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  those  who  may  enter  the  pro¬ 
fession,  as  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  When  once  over  the 
threshold,  we  want  the  protection  of  provisional  and  life  certificates, 
and  the  assurance  of  a  comfortable  living  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
give  our  services  for  the  good  of  our  fellows ;  and  when  we  have 
served  our  day  and  generation  in  .'school  work,  have  a  sufficient  re¬ 
serve  against  “  the  rainy  days  ”  of  the  teacher’s  life. 

It  is  most  gratifying,  in  this  connection,  to  quote  from  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  authority,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  as  to  the 
comparative  worth  of  American  teachers.  After  referring  to  the 
want  of  more  complete  appliances  for  the  training  of  teachers,  he 
says,  “There  is  a  greater  natural  aptitude  in  American  than  in 
English  women  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  certainly  have  the 
gift  of  turning  what  they  do  know  to  the  best  account ;  they  are  self- 
possessed,  energetic,  fearless  ;  they  are  admirable  disciplinarians,  firm 
,  without  severity,  patient  without  weakness.  Their  manner  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  lively,  and  fertile  in  illustration  ;  classes  are  not  apt  to  fall 
asleep  in  their  hands.  They  are  proud  of  their  position,  and  fired 
with  a  laudable  ambition  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  school  ;  a  little 
too  anxious,  perhaps,  to  parade  its  best  side  and  screen  its  defects ; 
a  little  too  scn.sitive  of  blame,  a  little  too  greedy  of  praise.  I  know 
not  the  country  in  which  the  natural  material  out  of  which  to  shape 
the  very  best  of  teachers  is  produced  in  such  abundance  as  in  the 
United  States.”  In  the  midst  of  much  that  would  tend  to  discourage 
us,  it  is  encouraging  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  so  valuable  a 
witness. 

SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

There  is  one  compensation  which  we  enjoy  to  a  large  degree  in  this 
country  which  is  denied  to  the  teachers  of  most  other  countries,  and 
which  may  properly  be  referred  to  here.  It  is  the  high  social  rank 
and  privileges  of  our  profession.  The  teacher  is  shut  out  from  no 
society  merely  on  account  of  being  a  teacher.  More  likely  than 
otherwise,  the  avenues  to  social  life  are  more  easy  of  access  by  reason 
of  the  training  and  culture  which  our  educators,  men  and  v/omen, 
possess.  In  England  the  teacher  stands  on  the  social  level  of  the 
hall  servant.  Often  he  must  join  with  the  business  of  teaching,  the 
work  of  beadle,  parish  clerk,  verger,  or  sexton.  Quoting  from  Bishop 


Fraser  on  this  point :  “As  to  the  character  and  repute  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  profession  in  America,  it  certainly  stands  very  liigh.  The 
teacher  of  the  humblest  district  school  occupies  a  far  higher  social 
position  than  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  school  in  England.  All 
hangs  upon  the  teacher’s  personal  character  and  qualifications  ;  as  far 
as  his  profession  is  concerned,  he  is  on  a  level  with  anybody.  I  was 
occasionally  invited  to  visit  their  homes.  They  appeared  to  me  to 
live  in  a  sort  of  cheerful  and  refined  frugality,  able  to  e.xercise  a 
hearty  but  ine.xpensivc  hospitality.’’ 

Standing  on  such  high  vantage-ground,  the  American  teacher 
should  not  rest  satisfied  with  ordinary  attainments  and  results.  Much 
has  been  done,  more  remains,  to  satisfy  our  ideal  of  the  truly  sue 
cessful  educator.  It  is  the  special  work  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  shape  and  energize  these  educational  forces,  to 
quicken  to  higher  attainments  in  professional  life,  to  release  our 
systems  from  the  dead  weights  of  incompctency  in  high  and  low 
places,  to  give  to  our  profession  the  functions  of  permanency  and 
power,  and  to  secure  for  it  the  proper  rewards  which  an  intelligent 
society  should  ever  render  for  intelligent  service. 

THE  teacher’s  TENURE  OF  OFFICE. 

The  law  of  survival  involves  two  elements, — superiority,  both  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental,  and  harmony  with  one’s  environment.  Translated 
into  the  vernacular  of  the  teaching-jirofession,  this  law  declares  that 
the  conditions  of  permanent  success  are:  (i)  Capacity,  —  physical, 
mental,  and  moral.  (2)  Professional  acquisitions,  plus  natural  gifts. 
(3)  The  attainment  of  certain  standards  of  qualifications,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  e.xpcrimental  tests,  under  e.xperts,  including  trial  tests, 
examination  tests,  and  teaching  tests  ;  add  to  these  the  zeal  and  in¬ 
spiration  which  foreshadow  great  success,  as  the  prophetic  gift,  and 
you  have  all  that  compels  to  true  teaching,  and  against  which  no 
earthly  power  can  prevail  when  the  possessor  is  installed  in  the 
teacher’s  office.  The  law  of  spiritual  gravitation  knows  no  superior 
force,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  must  tench  has  a  commission  which 
men  can  neither  give  nor  revoke.  Mary  Lyon  of  Holyoke,  Dr.  Taylor 
of  Andover,  Horace  Mann  of  Antioch,  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Froebel 
and  Pestalozzi,  Socrates,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  held  certificates, 
God-given,  which  man  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to  annul; 
and  every  true  successor  of  these  has  little  need  of  the  protection  of 
a  civil  service  applied  to  leaching,  or  a  tenure-of-office  fixed  by 
statute  law. 

The  common  schools  of  America  are  suffering  to-day,  not  so  much 
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from  the  fact  that  inexperience  and  incompetency  get  an  entrance  at 
the  back-door  of  our  school  systems,  as  from  another  more  appalling 
£30!;^ — namely,  that  vve  cannot  cast  out  of  the  front-door  enthroned 
imbecility  and  nepotism.  Conservatism,  innate  and  deep-seated  as 
original  sin,  stands  guard  to  protect  shallow  conceit  and  the  garrulous 
ghosts  of  an  elder  day  ;  while  talent  and  qualification,  which  carry  in 
their  own  persons  their  own  claim  for  and  toiurc-of  office,  must  stand 
and  dance  attendance  on  the  guardians  of  historic  methods  and  tra¬ 
ditional  educational  faiths.  Our  platform  as  to  school  service  has 
but  three  planks, — Qualification,  Inspiration,  Consecration.  Standing 
on  these  we  shall  be  able  to  enter  upon  our  work  when  the  call 
comes,  and  have  grace  to  leave  it  when  it  is  done.  Then  we  shall 
hear  the  “  Well-done.” 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  interests  of  learning  in  the  common  school  and  the  college 
are  one.  Public  and  private  institutions,  primary  and  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation,  are  but  the  parts  of  one  complete  whole.  As  the  school-boy 
and  college  graduate  have  a  personal  identity,  so  also  the  unity  of  all 
scholarship  must  be  seen  in  the  sum-total  of  school-life.  The  stages 
differ  only  in  degree,  not  in  nature. 

“From  Nature’s  chain,  whatever  link  you  strike, 

Tenth  or  tenth  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

When  the  common  school  advances,  higher  education  flourishes. 
As  the  college  grows,  its  magnetic  life  should  pervade  the  domain  of 
the  district  school.  The  very  presence  of  the  college  in  a  State  is  an 
inspiration  and  a  blessing  to  all  good  learning,  of  whatever  name. 
The  ideal  hopes  and  purposes  of  the  best  talent  in  our  common 
schools  center  here.  As  the  high  school  and  the  academy  gather  the 
first-fruits  of  the  low’er  grades  of  instruction,  so  the  college  opens  its 
doors  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  those  who  may 
complete  the  preparatory  course  with  honor.  The  stimulus  from 
above  may  be  felt  throughout  the  system,  elevating,  energizing,  and 
stimulating  all  its  parts. 

The  humblest  home  and  school  in  our  land  feel  the  influence  of  the 
college,  and  bless  it  for  the  incentives,  the  opportunities,  and  the 
possibilities  which  they  furnish.  Every  science  taught  there,  every 
truth  unfolded,  every  professorship  actively  employed,  and  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  in  facilities  for  higher  instruction,  add  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  common  stock  of  agencies  which  benefit  and  build  up 
the  common  school ;  and  he  who  for  any  reason  attempts  to  degrade 
any  department  of  higher  or  academic  instruction,  is  engaged  in  the 
foolish  undertaking  of  pulling  down  the  roof  which  shelters  him. 
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While  all  this  is  true,  there  still  remains  in  many  of  our  States  an 
unbridged  chasm  between  the  common  school  and  the  college. 
Want  of  unity,  sympathy,  and  relationship  is  the  complaint  which 
goes  up  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks  ;  while  the  higher  often 
sends  down  to  the  lower  no  helping  hand,  no  look  of  cheer,  no  word 
of  fellowship  and  assistance.  This  unsympathetic  condition  of  things 
i  is  more  patent  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  where  the  State  Univer¬ 

sity  stands  as  the  head  of  the  system,  and  is  the  exponent  of  all  that 
is  best  in  that  system,  —  where  the  primary  school,  the  grammar 
school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college  are  but  successive  steps  up 
the  educational  ladder,  and  so  constructed  that  each  ascending  round 
is  made  the  stronger  by  the  multiplication  of  supports  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ladder.  When  the  colleges  of  the  land  shall  feel  that  a 
vital  relation  exists  between  them  and  the  common  schools  of  the 
country,  and  that  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  whole,  one  of  the  elements  of  weakness  in  our  colleges  will 
have  been  converted  into  strength. 

Our  American  colleges  are  suffering  also  from  a  lack  of  thorough 
j)rcparation  of  students,  at  admission,  in  the  elements  of  an  English 
or  a  classical  education.  E.\act  knowledge  in  the  fundamentals  of  an 
education  is  the  essential  to  advanced  knowledge,  and  the  complaint 
comes  from  very  many  of  our  higher  institutions,  not  only  that  real 
knowledge  is  wanting,  but  that  the  discipline  from  study  is  weakly 
superficial  This  lessening  of  the  value  of  the  college  course  is  partly 
owing  to  the  unhealthy  competition  existing  between  the  various  col¬ 
leges  in  their  rivalries  for  large  numbers  of  students,  and  partly  to 
the  rash  haste  of  parents  to  see  their  children  in  jirofessional  life  at 
too  early  an  age,  or  in  the  equally  faulty  desire  of  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life  while  yet  unprepared  for 
them  ;  and  still  another  reason  exists  in  the  break-neck  pace  at  which 
all  of  our  life, — business,  social,  professional,  religious, — is  jnishing 
on  toward  an  imaginary  goal,  through  imperfect  methods,  all  by 
short  cuts  ;  while  the  king’s  highway  is  one  of  slow  and  steady  toil, 
free  from  the  excitements  and  stimulus  of  modern  society. 

The  courses  of  study  in  our  colleges  arc  now  open  to  lively  discus¬ 
sion,  Loth  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages  in  the  cirriculum  ;  and  also  as  to 
electives  for  students,  reaching  now  in  some  colleges,  — as  Harvard, 
for  instance, — to  the  freshman  year.  A  liberal  education,  as  defined 
by  President  Eliot  and  others,  may  be  acquired  by  jiassing  any  one 
of  the  score  of  combinations  in  the  make-up  of  college  studies.  It 
may  be  large  classics  and  little  mathematics,  or  the  opposite ;  it  may 
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be  modern  languages,  with  little  classics  and  less  mathematics,  with 
a  percentage  of  science  ;  or  it  may  be  a  little  of  all,  with  a  heavy  sup¬ 
ply  of  base-ball  and  college  boating.  Has  it  occurred  to  our  college 
friends  that  the  wonderful  permutations  and  combinations  of  college 
studies  are  destroying  the  confidence  of  young  men  in  liberal  studies, 
and  that  grave  uncertainty  is  attached  to  all  common  standards  by 
which  a  liberal  education  can  be  measured  ? 

Has  it  also  occurred  to  them  that  boys  and  girls,  infants  in  the  law, 
yet  in  their  teens,  may  not  be  the  wisest  judges  as  to  the  best  studies 
to  be  pursued,  either  as  culture-studies  or  knowledge-studies,  or  both. 
Are  we  to  commit  to  the  untrained  and  inexperienced  the  solution  of 
a  problem,  by  chance  choice  or  whimsical  caprice,  which  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  the  world  have  wrought  out  by  the  slow  processes  of 
educational  evolution  ? 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  scientific  studies,  the  modern 
languages,  and  the  English  language  especially,  should  have  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  a  college  course,  it  seems  to  us  equally  true  that  there 
is  somewhere  a  fixed  limit,  a  maximum  and  minimum  standard,  as 
respects  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  in  the  college,  and  that  our 
colleges  are  liable  to  go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  elective 
studies.  We  must  declare  that  some  studies  do  enter  as  constituents 
into  a  liberal  education  ;  that  others  are  optional  or  elective,  and  that 
the  latter  should  not  infringe  upon  the  claims  of  the  former,  ^is 
doctrine,  and  this  only,  will  save  liberal  studies  from  threatened 
shipwreek. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION, 

Americans  are  an  industrious  and  an  industrial  people.  Ceaseless 
activity,  ingenuity,  productiveness  of  hand  and  brain,  are  our  world- 
known  characteristics.  The  wage-producing  capacity  of  Americans, 
per  capita,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  By  the 
census  of  1880,  of  our  fifty  millions,  17,392,090  were  pursuing  “gain¬ 
ful  occupations,”  that  number  being  34  69  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  of  1880,  and  47.31  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  ten  years 
of  age  and  upward. 

Those  following  “gainful  occupations”  are  distributed  into  classes 
as  follows  :  Agriculture,  7,670,493  ;  professional  and  personal  servi¬ 
ces,  4,074,239  ;  trade  and  transportation,  1,810,256;  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  mining  industries,  3,837,112;  as  divided  by  sex, 
14,744,933  were  men,  and  2,637,157,  women.  In  other  words,  one 
in  seven  of  our  people  is  a  farmer,  one  in  twelve  is  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  one  in  twenty-  five  is  a  tradesman,  and  one  in  four- 
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teen  is  a  manufacturer,  a  merchant,  or  a  miner.  Conceding;  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake  that  the  ratio  of  the  population  in  the  industries  above 
named  to  the  total  population  is  a  normal  one,  the  inquiry  at  once 
arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  educating  one-third  of  our  people  for 
the  speeial  callings  enumerated.  The  agencies  now  employed  are  the 
common  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  colleges  anti  universities,  the 
agricultural,  technical,  scientific,  and  professional  schools  of  various 
names,  and  manual-training  schools.  Do  we  neetl  others,  or  shall  we 
change  the  method  and  purpose  of  those  already  e.xisting  Just 
now  this  matter  of  industrial  or  manual  education  is  in  such  a  mud¬ 
dle  in  the  poi)ular  mind  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  is 
wanted.  The  new  education  is  accredited  with  bringing  into  being 
a  revolution  in  the  thoughts  and  theory  of  the  school  in  this  regard, 
and  in  its  operation  so  to  direct  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  child  as  to  make  him  a  skillful  machine  to  put  to  any 
and  all  mechanical  or  intellectual  uses,  just  as  circumstances  may  re¬ 
quire.  The  leading  paper  of  the  North-west  beyond  Chicago,  the 
Pioneer  Press  of  St  Paul,  in  an  editorial  of  a  few  moiidis  ago,  says: 


PKF.SS  OPINIONS. 

“  The  New  Education  is  a  phrase  which  signifies  more  than  can  be 
defined  in  a  few  par.agraphs,  but  within  it  lies  the  germ  of  promise  for  the 
people  and  the  State.  Let  us  get  as  near  tlie  heart  of  this  all-important 
matter  as  we  can.  Starting  with  the  fundamental  proposilion  that  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  a  republican  government,  resting  on  uni\  ersal  suffrage,  is 
the  education  of  those  who  are  to  rule  its  destines  in  all  that  is  essential 
to  citizenship,  we  may  easily  discover  how  evtnls  have  moved  uji  to  the 
present  time.  The  meaning  of  the  term  education,  in  tlie  minds  of  he 
founders  of  our  system,  was  not  instruction  in  those  matters  which  make  a 
man  socially  useful  and  politically  wise,  e.xcept  indirectly.  The  pattern 
necessarily  followed  was  the  then  luevailing  idea  of  education  in  other  lands; 
an  idea  whose  end  and  object  was  culture.  It  contemplated  instruction 
in  the  elementary  branches  chielly  as  a  preparation  for  college,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mundane  enlightenment.  Only  by  degrees,  as  the  States  committed 
themselves  more  freely  to  the  university  plan,  did  this  idea  e.xtend  itself,  but 
it  came  at  last  to  dominate  the  whole.” 

“  'i'he  primary  inquiry  was  not  what  does  this  boy  or  girl  need  for  tbe 
actual  life  lying  ahead  ;  l)Ut  what  is  best  for  the  ideal  boy  or  girl  who  shall 
attain  a  well  rounded  development  of  the  purely  mental  faculties.  We  have 
the  legitimate  products  of  the  .system  to-day  in  courses  of  study  where  Latin 
and  (Ireek  are  far  from  alone  in  answering  the  charge  of  practical  inutility; 
ill  faithful  and  well-trained  teachers  patiently  going  the  round  of  their 
Sisyphean  labor  ;  in  a  few  pupils  who  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  course 
only  to  find  themselves  prepared  for  nothing  but  a  professional  life  from 
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which  they  may  he  utterly  debarred  by  nature  or  circumstance  ;  and  in  a 
great  armv  of  children  who  have  fallen  by  the  way,  who  never  expected  or 
desired  to  obtain  the  ultimate  end  of  culture,  and  who  find  too  late  that  the 
time  spent  in  so-called  education  was  as  nearly  wasted  as  time  can  be,  so 
far  as  their  life-work  or  their  duty  as  citizens  is  concerned.” 

“The  substitute  is  the  New  Education.  Its  cardinal  principle  is  the  per¬ 
manence  of  inilividuality.  Its  rule  is  to  give  to  the  many  what  the  many 
need,  without  cutting  off  from  the  few'  free  access  to  the  higher  paths  that 
they  see  opening  before  them.  It  aims  at  no  sudden  iconoclasm,  but  asks 
that  instruction  shall  proceed  in  the  order  of  its  importance  to  those 
instructed, — in  the  ratio  of  its  practical  usefulness.  And  the  order  present¬ 
ed  is  scientific:  First,  things  needful  in  every  relation, — that  is,  instruction 
in  the  fundamental  branches  ;  second,  things  needful  in  vital  relations, — 
that  is,  industrial  training  ;  third,  things  needful  for  social  ralations, — that 
is,  the  education  which  directly  bears  upon  intelligent  performance  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  ;  and,  fourth,  things  adding  to  the  happiness  of  life, — 
that  is,  the  higlier  education  as  it  is  now  understood.  Nothing  that  has 
been  found  of  value  is  to  be  discarded,  but  into  the  educational  fabric  is  to 
be  woven  the  strand  of  industrial  education,  which  alone  can  give  to  the 
whole  the  color  and  the  texture  that  it  needs.  In  this  we  shall  only  be 
following  the  lead  of  men  and  communities  whom  this  same  problem  has 
confronted,  and  who  have  thought  out  its  solution  for  themselves.  The 
manual-training  .school  of  St.  Louis  is  a  proved  success.  In  Thiladelphia 
the  brilliant  Mr.  Leland  has  done  the  noblest  work  of  his  life  in  building  up 
a  fine  industrial  school.  A  building  for  the  same  purpose  is  being  erected 
in  Chicago.  .\nd  at  the  instance  of  men  like  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Edward  Atkinson,  and  ('olonel  Parker  of  Quincy,  manual  training  was  two 
weeks  ago  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
It  is  coming  everywhere  ;  and  it  is  coming,  not  as  an  interloper,  but  as  one 
who  seeks  and  claims  the  rightful  heritage  so  long  denied  liim.  ('ulture 
will  not  suffer;  but  the  masses,  who  do  not  hope  for  culture,  will  not  be 
denied  that  practical  help  whicli  is  the  only  justification  for  education  in  the 
name  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  State.  In  these  labor-schools  the  time  is 
so  divided  between  text-book-work  and  shop-work  that  no  pupil  leaves  them 
ignorant  of  the  fundamentals  of  education,  or  of  what  he  should  do  with  the 
hands  and  the  mental  faculties  that  are  perhaps  his  only  capital.  From 
this  root  true  education  must  spring,  no  matter  how  high  it  rears  its  lordly 
trunk.  To  this  it  must  eome  unless  it  would  be  false  to  every  promise  it 
has  made.  They  who  welcome  this  reform  at  once  do  but  anticipate  the 
future,  when  the  children  of  the  Nation  shall  no  longer  be  given  a  stone  in 
answer  to  their  piteous  cries  for  bread.” 

MECHANtC.\L  OR  CREATIVE. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  says  that  the  phrase  “  industrial  education  ”  has 
two  distinct  meanings.  “  As  understood  by  one  party  it  means  the 
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kind  of  education  that  is  intended  to  foster  industrial  skill,  and  to  fit 
the  pupil  while  at  school  for  the  industrial  pursuits  of  later  life. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  wlio  insist  on  the  importance  of  in- 
dustrial  education  in  public  schools,  and  who  arc  urginj;  its  adaption, 
use  the  phrase  in  this  sense.”  This  view  he  stigmatizes  as  a  plan 
“  to  make  the  mass  of  mankind  more  machinc-like  than  they  already 
are,  though  with  the  proviso  that  shall  be  made  more  perfect 
machines,  more  skillful  to  increase  wealth,  and  to  find  the  channels  of 
the  manufacturer’s  profits.”  “  I  firmly  believe,”  he  says,  “that  the 
State  violates  the  rights  of  children  when  it  undertakes  to  prescribe 
their  future  career  during  the  school-age,  and  that  the  public  system 
of  education  should  be  kept  free  from  any  subserviency  to  the 
‘  bread  and  butter  interests  ’  of  later  life.” 

The  true  theory,  as  we  maintain,  is  that  in  which  labor  is 
regarded  as  a  means  of  mental  development ;  that  the  education  of 
the  hands  shall  be  the  means  of  more  completely'  and  surely  edu¬ 
cating  the  brain  ;  that  to  introduce  a  trade  into  the  school  is  to  de¬ 
grade  the  school  ;  and  that  to  take  away  from  the  young  the  time 
that  should  be  dedicated  to  the  elements  of  general  culture,  and  de¬ 
vote  it  to  training  them  in  a  special  aptitude,  however  useful  later 
on,  is  to  impair  the  humanity'  of  the  children.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  sharply-defined  position  of  the  two  leading  schools  of  opinion,— 
the  one  making  the  school  subservient  to  the  trade,  and  the  other 
making  all  the  general  training  subordinate  to  the  mental  power  and 
moral  power  of  the  pupil. 

THE  CREATIVE  METHOD. 

“  The  creative  method  ”  which  makes  an  elementary  training 
school  subserve  intellectual  uses,  the  elevation  of  the  tastes,  and  the 
formation  of  character,  is  undoubtedly'  the  true  one,  and  this  prin¬ 
ciple  determines  m  a  large  measure  the  methods  of  introducing 
manual  training  into  the  educational  work.  The  common  school  has 
no  specializing  functions,  and  can  only  aid  in  the  industrial  processes 
in  an  indirect  and  general  way.  School  life  is  too  brief  and  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  too  limited  to  expect  that  a  youth  shall  come  forth  from  the 
school  full  armed  for  the  battle  of  life,  as  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jupiter.  Whatever  can  be  introduced  into  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  that  aids  in  gaining  mental,  phy'sical,  or  moral  power  is 
right,  proper,  and  excellent.  All  else  should  be  dispensed  with. 
The  fault  has  been  in  America,  as  in  other  countries  at  first,  that 
people  look  too  much  to  the  economic  or  commercial  side  and  too  little 
to  the  hand-work  education  in  training  the  mind  itself.  A  mercenary 
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or  mercantile  spirit  has  overcome  the  true  educational  purpose.  Until 
there  is  a  more  general  extension  of  the  idea  that  hand  work  educa¬ 
tion  is  for  something  more  tlian  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  earn  money, 
industrial  education  will  amount  to  but  little.  In  other  countries  it 
has  not  flourished  till  the  broader  idea  began  to  prevail.  So  far  as 
we  make  hand  work  and  head-work  go  together  in  school,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  pecuniarily  profitable  results,  success  may  be  expected. 

If  we  extend  the  term  “industrial  education”  to  include  tech¬ 
nological  schools,  as  tliey  sometimes  do  in  Germany,  where  they  have 
their  training  schools  that  teach  only  the  theory  of  trades,  we  might 
say  that  in  such  schools  the  chief  defect  is  that  there  is  no  real  hand¬ 
work  except  drawing  Tool-work  is  very  important,  and  the  day  has 
come  in  some  tpiarters  when  it  is  seen  that  the  technological  student 
must  have  hand-work  to  make  a  whole  man  of  him.  The  Institute 
of  Technology  of  Boston  has  made  a  beginning  by  requiring  students 
of  mechanical  engineering  to  go  through  with  a  regular  course  of 
shop-work.  The  same  tiling  should  be  extended  to  students  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  those  of  civil  engineering.  All  experience  shows  the 
value  of  practical  work  in  connection  with  technological  instruction. 
The  school  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  that  institution  is  a  fair  sample  of 
what  we  would  call  an  industrial  or  hand-work  school. 

We  have  in  America  no  technical  schools  as  they  have  in  Europe, — 
schools  of  weaving,  of  horology,  of  engraving,  of  basket-making, 
of  horse-shoeing,  etc.  Indeed  we  have  much  less  need  of  these 
special  technical  schools  than  of  general  hand-work  schools  at  the 
completion  of  a  grammer  .school  course  of  study.  Under  the  general 
head  of  Technf)logical  Education  there  are  now  at  least  five  heavily- 
endowed  institutions,  in  which  the  work  is  fully  up  to  the  standard 
of  West  Point,  and  in  efficiency  and  thoroughness  far  in  advance  of 
that  done  in  any  college  in  corresponding  departments,  except  that 
done  in  the  special  dcjxirtmcnts  at  Harvard  ;  these  are  the  Rennsalaer, 
the  Sheffield,  tlie  Worcester,  the  Boston,  and  the  Rose  schools. 

.SEVERAL  CON'CLUSIONS. 

Several  conclusions  seem  evident  from  a  survey  of  the  field  of 
technological  training; 

1.  That  the  mercenary  or  mercantile  motives  for  industrial  or 
manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  common-school  curriculum  are  giving 
way  to  a  true  educational  theory. 

2.  That  the  introduction  of  the  workshop  into  the  school-house  is 
a  poor  make-shift  for  industrial  education  of  any  sort. 
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3.  That  the  short  school-life  of  the  av'erage  American  child  de. 
mands  that  up  to  the  age  of  14,  he  should  be  held  closely  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  powers  of  observation,  and  “a  scientific  habit  of 
thought  and  investigation,”  with  a  broad  foundation  of  elementary 
and  special  instruction. 

4.  That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  technology  that  reforms 
in  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches  of  knowledge  in  the 
common  schools  should  be  urged  most  strenuously.  This  is  the 
thing  to  do,  rather  than  lunge  off  into  manual  training.  What  the 
polytechnic  can  do  for  young  men  depends  as  much  upon  what  they 
bring  to  her  door  as  upon  what  they  draw  from  her  stores. 

5.  That  by  some  discreet  pruning  a  place  can  be  made  for  instruc¬ 
tion  of  all  boys  in  the  grammer  schools,  in  the  si.\'  mechanical 
powers  ;  this  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  they  need  take  hold  of 
greedily  and  find  very  useful.  The  necessary  apparatus  can  be 
bought  for  $2000  for  each  school. 

6.  That  the  establishment  of  free  manual  training  schools,  as  at 
Baltimore  and  Chicago,  seems  to  point  to  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  problem  of  securing  an  increase  of 
skilled  labor. 

7.  That  the  establishment  of  apprentice  schools,  like  those  in 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  France,  is  the  real  need  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Philbrick  of  Massachusetts,  in  writing  of  one  of  these  schools,  says: 
“  The  school  located  on  the  Boulevard  de  La  Villette  in  Paris,  which 
was  opened  in  December,  1872,  is  the  best  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  has  passed  the  period  of  e.xperiment,  and  the  city  authori- 
ics  have  decided  to  establish  schools  of  a  similar  type  in  the  different 
industrial  sections  of  the  city.  This  is  a  real  industrial  school  of  the 
handicraft  type.  It  is  for  boys  who  have  completed  their  elementary 
education,  but  do  not  aspire  to  a  high-school  education.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  working-class.  It  is  designed  to  form  the  skilled 
aitisan, — not,  indeed,  to  complete  the  training  required  for  the  finished 
workman,  but  to  carry  the  apprentice  far  on  his  way  to  this  goal,  on 
which  his  eye  is  fi.xcd.” 

(8)  That  college  and  special  schools  should  adopt  their  instruction 
in  technics  and  scientific  methods  to  the  local  wants  of  the  com 
munities  where  they  are  established. 

EMINENT  AUTHORITY  ON  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  topic,  I  beg  to  refer  to  an  opinion 
of  our  technological  schools  from  a  noted  English  scholar  and  states¬ 
man,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  P.,  given  in  a 
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speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eni^ineers, 
Kingston,  London,  March  26,  1884:  “I  have  visited  probably  every 
technical  school  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  and  I  may  say 
there  is  no  one  school  in  this  country  that  may  be  considered  a 
fully  equipped  technological  school,  fitted  to  teach  the  industrial  arts 
in  the  complete  and  full  way  in  which  they  are  taught  abroad.  I 
happen  to  spend  every  autumn  in  America.  America  knows  that  it 
must  compete  with  us  before  long  with  regard  to  our  industry.  Its 
protective  tariff  cannot  long  exist,  and  they  are  establishing  the 
most  complete  technolcgieal  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Slates  to  be  ready  for  this  competition.  In  the  Technical  School  at 
boston  there  is  not  only  the  most  complete  equipment  for  persons 
intending  to  go  into  every  art,  the  mechanical  arts,  the  chemical  arts, 
and  other  arts  connected  with  the  industries  of  the  country  ;  the  lab¬ 
oratories  are  not  only  fully  equipped,  but  the  education  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  character.  They  have  not  only  Schools  of  Design, 
but  they  carry  the  design  into  engraving  and  wood-cutting,  and  actu¬ 
ally  into  the  dyeing  of  the  textile  fabric.  There  are  founding  labo¬ 
ratories  connected  with  the  cotton  trade,  in  which  every  scientific 
application  with  regard  to  cotton  industries  will  be  taught.  They 
have  machine-shops  in  connection  with  the  lloston  School  of  the 
most  complete  and  equipped  character.  We  have  nothing  in  this 
country  to  compare  with  them.  There  is  one  which  I  hope  will  do 
so  before  long,  the  Technological  School  which  is  being  built  at 
South  Kensington.” 

ART  EDUCATION. 

In  no  department  is  the  educational  outlook  more  promising  than 
in  that  of  Art  Education.  To  fully  realize  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  Art  Education,  not  as  limited  to  work  done  in  art  classes 
and  schools  of  art,  but  in  the  broader  and  truer  sense  of  including 
also  the  creative  work  of  school-life  from  the  manual  activities  of  the 
kindergarten ;  the  study  of  form  and  color,  and  the  expression  of 
form-ideas  through  drawing  and  handiwork,  in  elementary  schools  ; 
the  practical,  constructive,  and  decorative  work  in  manual  training- 
schools,  in  technical  schools,  and  in  schools  of  design  ;  the  study  of 
the  history  of  art  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  to  the  w'ork  in 
form,  light,  and  shade,  and  color  of  the  student-sculptor  and  artist  in 
museums  and  schools  of  fine  art.  In  all  these  directions,  great  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made,  and  the  causes  which  are  impelling  these  efforts 
are  not  difficult  to  be  seen. 
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The  great  educational  movements  of  to-day  are  based  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individuality  in  each  pupil,  and  this  individuality 
cannot  be  developed  sav'e  by  the  cultivation  of  all  the  expressive  and 
creative  powers.  In  short,  it  has  been  found  that  individual  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought  is  the  only  sure  test  of  individual  knowledge.  As 
soon  as  this  fact  became  recognized,  it  was  seen  that  educational 
progress  could  come  only  through  enlarging  the  means  of  expressing 
thought, — that  the  old  methods,  by  limiting  expression  mainly  to 
oral  and  written  language,  confined  the  expression  of  thought  within 
such  narrow  bounds  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  individual  de¬ 
velopment, — and,  moreover,  that  art  study  of  every  kind  would  be  a 
most  valuable  aid  on  the  much-needed  exiJressing  side  It  was  not 
long,  therefore,  before  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  promote  the 
study  of  drawing  in  the  schools  as  a  means  of  cx[u-ession. 

The  history  of  drawing  as  a  school  study  is  extremely  interesting. 
Drawing,  in  the  schools  of  thirty  years  ago,  was  an  “ornamental 
branch,”  was  pursued  as  an  “accomplishment,”  and  was  generally 
the  merest  mechanical  imitation  of  poor  ])ictures.  Later  it  was  ad¬ 
vocated  as  a  culture-study,  but  only  for  the  few.  It  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  public  schools  as  disci[dinary,  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
attention  ;  later,  for  industrial  reasons,  chielly  in  the  narrow  field  of 
design.  Noiv  it  stands  on  broad  educational  grounds,  and  is  advo¬ 
cated  as  affording  a  fundamental  means  oi  obtaining  and  expressing 
form-ideas,  whether  of  a  scientific,  industrial,  or  artistic  nature,  and 
also  as  of  great  practical  value  in  the  great  proportion  of  employ¬ 
ments  of  adult  life.  Drawing  is,  therefore,  no  longer  a  superficial 
study,  consisting  of  the  production  on  the  surface  of  one  sheet  of 
paper,  the  lines  that  may  exist  on  another,  lint  is  now  vivified  by  the 
study  of  form  from  objects,  and  becomes  a  means  for  the  expression 
of  the  pupil’s  own  ideas  of  form  gained  from  the  objects  themselves. 
It  is  now  understood,  also,  that  objects  must  be  studied, — 

First,  With  regard  to  their  actual  facts  of  form. 

Second,  With  regard  to  their  ajipearance  to  the  eye. 

Third,  With  regard  to  their  decoration. 

This  not  only  systematizes  the  work  educationally,  but  also  shows 
its  jiractical  tendency, — 

First,  To  a  knowledge  of  structure  and  construction,  necessary 
therefore  in  science  and  manufacture. 

Second,  To  a  knowledge  of  pictorial  representation,  necessary  in 
descriptive  science  and  art. 

Third,  To  a  knowledge  of  decoration,  necessary  in  industrial  art 
and  architecture. 
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So  this  study  of  form  is  carried  forward  until  the  whole  realm  of 
the  natural  world  is  studied  by  its  means.  Thus  Drawing  is  now  pur¬ 
sued,  as  much  as  a  language  of  description  and  fliscovery,  as  an  art. 
Resting  on  these  foundations  laid  in  elementary  schools,  provision 
must  soon  be  made  for  broader  instruction  in  this  study  in  high 
schools  and  in  adv'anced  education,  to  meet  the  demands  of  scientific 
investigation  and  of  artistic  and  industrial  creations. 

The  work  of  evening  drawing  classes  of  art  schools  will  then  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  with  wonderful  possibilities  before  them.  It 
is  too  early  to  forecast  in  detail  the  effect  of  this  movement  in  Art 
Education,  but  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict  that,  in  the  next  de¬ 
cade,  there  will  result  an  art-development,  based  on  sound  education, 
to  an  extent  that  few  men  comprehend. 

P'or  Art  Education  is  no  longer  a  mystical  and  cloudy  subject. 
Its  underlying  principles  are  real,  and  capable  of  .systematic  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  found  to  be  a  subject  susceptible  of  educational  treat¬ 
ment,  is  recognized  as  of  fundamental  educational  value,  and  is  now 
presented  with  true  educational  method. 

It  behooves  educators,  then,  not  to  stand  aside  and  watch  its  de¬ 
velopment  under  the  hands  of  specialists,  but  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  its  principles  and  its  methods  as  bearing  upon  the  great  work  of 
human  development. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  a  new  department, —  that 
of  Art  Education, — was  created,  and  to  this  department  were  com¬ 
mitted  investigations  into  the  matter  of  drawing  and  art  instruction 
generally.  An  able  committee  was  appointed  to  make  these  inv'esti- 
gations,  and  to  report  on  a  course  of  study  m  drawing  for  public 
schools  ;  and  we  are  to  have,  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  report  of  this  committee. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

If  numbers  are  a  criterion  of  success,  then  our  normal  schools  are 
to-day  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  remarkable  prosperity  ;  for  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  the  schools  already  established  are  full  to  overflowing, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  enlarged  facilities  for  profes¬ 
sional  teaching.  The  growth  of  normal  schools  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  something  v'ery  wonderful. 

In  1872  there  were  98  schools,  having  773  instructors  and  11,778 
students  ;  in  1882  there  were  233  schools,  1,700  instructors  and  5  1,132 
students, —  a  gain  in  ten  years  of  135  schools,  927  teachers,  and  39,- 
354  students.  When  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  first  normal  school  in 
America  was  opened  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  under  the  secretaryship  of 
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Horace  Mann,  in  1839,  we  may  truly  express  our  great  surprise  that 
a  half-century  has  produced  such  fruits.*  In  no  other  class  of  our 
schools  do  so  great  differences  of  condition,  work,  and  results  exist, 
for  several  reasons : 


(1)  The  varied  conditions  of  preparation  of  students  seeking 
admission  to  the  professional  school. 

(2)  The  relative  amounts  of  academic  and  professional  work  ac¬ 
complished. 

(3)  The  variation  in  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction. 

(4)  The  marked  individuality  and  singular  ability  of  the  heads  of 
normal  instruction. 

(5)  The  more  or  less  complete  recognition  of  the  inductive  methods 
in  instruction. 

(6)  The  breadth  or  narrowness  of  the  foundation  principles,  in¬ 
volving  teaching  and  government.  ; 

It  is  very  clear  that  no  fixed  standard  can  be  set  for  the  admission 
of  students  to  normal  schools  This  being  the  case,  each  school 
must  be  a  law  unto  itself  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  academic  or 
professional  work  done,  and  the  question  is  an  open  one,  whether 
what  is  styled  professional  study  can  be  thoroughly  secured  without 
a  large  measure  of  academic  work  ;  and,  still  further,  it  is  questioned 
whether  a  true  normal  school  can  exist  most  successfully  without  a  | 
practice  school,  or  school  of  observation,  within  its  doors  or  within  j 
easy  and  constant  reach  of  the  students. 


DEFECTS  IS  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  principal  defects  in  normal  instruction  in  America  are, — 

(i)  A  too  rigid  mechanism  in  methods,  resulting  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  what  the  Germans  call  “freedom,”  and  which  Americans  call 
“  individuality.” 


J  ENTRY  IN  HORACE  MANN’S  DIARY. 

July  2. — “  To  morrow  we  go  to  Lexington  to  launch  the  first  Normal  School  on  this  side 
the  .'\tlantic,  and  I  cannot  indulge  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  mv  present  state  of 
fatigue,  in  an  expression  of  the  train  of  thought  which  the  contemplation  of  this  event 
awakens  in  my  mind.  Much  must  come  of  it,  cither  oi  or  ill.  I  am  sanguine  in  my 
faith  that  it  will  be  the  former.  Tmt  the  good  will  not  come  itself.  That  is  the  reward  if 
toil,  of  effort,  of  wisdom.  These,  as  far  as  jrossiblc,  let  me  furnish.  Neither  time  nor  care, 
nor  such  thoughts  as  I  am  able  to  originate,  shall  be  wanting  to  make  this  an  era  in  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  schools;  and,  if  it  is  so,  it  will  then  be  an  era  in  the  welfareof 
mankind. 

July  3. — The  clay  opened  with  one  of  the  most  copious  rains  we  have  had  this  rainy 
season.  Only  three  persons  presented  themselves  for  examination  for  the  Normal  Schoo 
in  Lexington.  In  point  of  numbers,  this  is  not  a  promising  commencement.  What  re¬ 
mains  but  more  exertion ;  more  and  more  until  it  must  succeed.” 
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(2)  The  analytic  processes  are  carried  to  excess,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  spoiled  by  chopping  it  too  fine,  and  by  making  too 
fine  distinctions ;  by  making  processes  chronologically  distinct,  that 
should  be  conducted  almost  simultaneously.  Thus  we  have  the 
“perceptive,”  the  “  conceptive,”  and  the  “  reflective  ”  stages  set  off 
with  sharp  lines  and  assigned  to  different  periods  of  training.  The 
pupil  who  chances  to  be  in  the  “  perceptive  ”  period  must  not  “  con¬ 
ceive,”  and  when  in  the  “  conceptive  ”  must  wait  a  little  longer  for 
the  reflective  processes  to  begin. 

(3)  The  tendency  to  establish  the  teaching  profession  on  too  nar¬ 
row  a  foundation  ;  to  foster  a  crude  half-culture  ;  to  make  the  stu¬ 
dents  feel  satisfied  with  a  secondary  education,  and  thereby  tend  to 
arrest  intellectual  development.  As  the  normal  school  is  but  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  it  cannot  compete  with  the  university  in  its  work,  but 
it  can  and  should  secure  for  its  principalships,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  its  faculties,  men  and  women  of  the  largest  breadth  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  professional  skill.  For  want  of  such  faculties  many 
of  our  normal  schools  are  poor  apologies  for  training  the  members  of 
an  intelligent  profession. 


HINDRANCES. 

(1)  The  indifference  of  the  people  to  broad  professional  training, 
an  indifference  growing  out  of  ignorance  of  the  true  value  of  sueh 
instruction. 

(2)  Official  ignorance,  and  even  opposition,  to  normal  or  natural 
methods.  The  normal  school  is  judged  by  its  fruits  in  the  poor  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  men  and  women  who  are  not  allowed  to  practice 
what  they  have  been  taught  in  their  training  course.  The  restrictive 
and  proscriptive  spirit  and  policy  of  our  school-boards,  in  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  grant  a  large  personal  freedom  to  the  teacher,  neutral¬ 
ize  the  work  of  the  school,  destroy  the  ambition  of  the  teacher,  and 
tend  to  foster  a  spirit  of  deceit  or  conceit  at  once  subversive  of  the 
true  spirit  of  an  instructor  of  youth. 

(5)  Perhaps  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  the  success  of  normal 
schools  is  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  the  legitimate  work 
of  such  schools. 

{a)  For  the  employment  of  teaching  force,  both  of  men  and  women, 
of  talent  and  qualification,  for  conducting  original  investigations  in 
pedagogic  science.  In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  concerning  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School : 
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Another  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  school,  in  accordance  with  a  reomi. 
mendation  made  by  the  State  board  of  Examiners  in  its  last  report  to  the  Legislatuie. 
That  report  said  :  ’*  If  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  contained  more  men, 
more  young  men  wou'd  be  attracted  as  students,  more  ambitious  young  men  destined  to 
make  their  mark  in  any  profession,  and  the  grade  of  the  school  would  be  raised  to  a  post 
graduate  rank,  like  the  law  schools  and  medical  schools.  Then,  the  common-school 
authorities  of  the  State,  seeing  the  advantage  of  trained  male  teaching,  would,  it  is  hoped, 
make  such  appropriations  as  would  enable  them  to  secure  more  of  it,  and  thus  to  meet  one 
of  the  greatest  present  wants  of  the  common  schools.”  ■ 

(Ji)  For  securing  longer  courses  of  study,  in  order  that  scientific  I 

,  j 

subjects  may  receive  more  attention.  j 

(tr)  For  the  more  complete  and  continued  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  inductive  philosophy  to  all  teaching,  and  to  the  fuller  study 
of  educational  theories,  history,  and  philosophy. 

I 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

This  department  of  educational  work,  though  of  vital  importance 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  masses,  is,  without  doubt,  neither  fully 
appreciated  by  school  authorities  nor  fairly  understood  by  the  general 
public.  Hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  country,  burdened  with 
an  appalling  and  increasing  illiteracy,  provide  no  means  whatever  for 
evening  classes,  while  a  great  proportion  of  the  schools  maintained,  | 
are  either  indifferently  managed  by  committees  or  miserably  mas-  i 
tered.  That  this  is  a  grave  error,  and  demands  our  serious  attention, 
none  conversant  with  the  subject  can  doubt.  By  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  i88i,  it  is  seen  that  but  thirty-two 
cities  in  the  United  States  provided  evening  instruction,  though  1 
am  happy  to  note  that  since  the  writing  of  that  report  this  number 
has  materially  increased,  as  also  have  the  means  for  their  suitable 
and  successful  maintenance.  I 

In  Massachusetts  alone,  during  the  past  year,  thirty-seven  cities 
and  towns,  at  an  expense  of  556,744  54,  maintained  1 10  clcmentaiy 
schools,  the  average  attendance  thereat  being  3,613,  some  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  Reports  from  other  States  show  a  j 
growing  (yet  by  far  too  slow)  tendency  to  encourage  this  class  of  ) 
work.  That  there  are  many  causes  which  have  materially  contributed  * 
to  the  discouragement  of  committees  and  teachers  in  the  manage-  I 
ment  of  these  schools  is  not  doubted,  yet  I  am  confident  that  they  are  ^ 
not  without  remedy.  1 

Experiments  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Worcester,  | 
Lowell,  and  other  cities,  have  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  1 
the  crowding,  confusion,  and  chaos  common  at  the  opening  of  ele-  ; 
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mentary  evening  schools,  as  well  as  their  great  irregularity  of  attend" 
ance,  can,  under  a  healthy  n^gimc,  be  succeeded  by  the  same  order, 
interest,  and  regularity  which  characterize  the  opening  and  conduct 
of  our  well-regulated  day  schools.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
evening  schools,  as  a  whole,  exist  under  permissive  authority,  while 
day  schools  are  maintained  by  the  rigid  construction  of  mandatory 
statutes.  But  two  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  have  to 
any  degree  advanced  this  department  to  a  like  standard  with  the 
public  schools.  To  contrast  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  even  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  with  that  of  the  day 
school  is  both  unfair  to  the  school  and  an  unpardonable  demand  upon 
those  who  have  been  zealously  battling  with  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
couragements  in  the  securing  of  more  permanent  provisions  and  a 
perfect  system  for  their  proper  maintenance.  What,  then,  may  be 
asked,  must  be  done  ^  There  is  but  one  answer :  Remedial  legisla¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time  is  imperative. 

The  enactments  of  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania,  in  the  absence 
of  any  better  legislation,  should  be  stereotyped  by  every  state  in 
the  Union.  To  these  should  be  added  laws  compelling  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  all  illiterate  minors,  with  proper  exemptions  in  special  cases 
of  hardship.  Truant  laws  should  be  made  applicable  which,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  hearty  public  support,  would  insure  success.  The 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  in  their  last  report,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  improved  condition  of  the  evening  schools  of  the 
State  since  the  enactment  of  the  compulsory  law,  say  :  “  The  classes 
have  been  removed  from  ward-rooms  and  cellars  to  the  desks  occu¬ 
pied  by  day  pupils.  Better  text-books  and  more  liberal  supplies,  with 
teachers  of  recognized  ability,  have  been  added  to  the  service.  Or¬ 
ganization,  classification,  and  system  have  been  substituted  for  the 
chaos,  which,  under  the  old  characterized  many  of  the  ele¬ 

mentary  schools,  especially  of  Boston.  In  several  localities,  however, 
these  schools  have  been  reported  as  failures.  Careful  inquiry  and 
examination  disclose  the  fact  that  in  every  case  the  management,  and 
not  the  members  of  the  school,  is  at  fault.  There  has  been  no 
marked  success  where  there  have  been  incompetent  teachers,  con¬ 
demned  supplies,  torn  and  defaced  text  books.  With  proper  pro¬ 
visions  for  accommodations  and  supplies,  competent  teachers  and 
good  management,  there  is  no  doubt  that  evening  schools  will  take 
rank  with  day  schools,  and  can  be  made  a  credit  to  every  community. 
In  the  face  of  the  annual  influx  by  immigration,  further  and  more 
pertinent  provisions  by  law  are  necessary  to  convert  the  great  body 
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of  foreign-born  illiterate  persons  into  intelligent,  industrious  citizens." 

Such  sentiments  cannot  fail  of  approval  by  all  who  have  worked 
in  this  most  fruitful  field.  The  eleemosynary  support  of  the  system 
should  at  once  be  succeeded  by  the  most  liberal  appropriation  of 
public  money.  There  is  no  wiser,  better,  safer  depository  for  Federal 
aid  than  in  the  maintenance  of  a  well-regulated  system  of  elementary 
evening  schools.  The  government  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
great  e.xample  at  Creuzot,  France,  or  the  more  recent  action  of  the 
VV'illimantic  Linen  Company  in  Connecticut,  which  corporation,  in 
the  following  order,  issued  August  i,  1883,  has  made  a  precedent 
meriting  the  highest  commendation  : 

“  No  person  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Willimantic  Linen  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  continued  in  their  service  after  July  4,  1883,  unless 
such  person  can  read  and  write  ;  and  on  and  after  this  date  no  per¬ 
son  will  be  employed  by  the  company  who  is  unable  to  read  and 
write.” 

The  agent  of  the  company,  replying  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  measure  on  their  work-people,  said  : 

“  In  order  to  give  the  work-people  of  the  company  who  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  notice  an  opportunity  to  protect  themselves, 
evening  schools  were  established  during  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  availed  themselves  of  the  privi¬ 
lege,  and  the  schools  were  very  successful,  so  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  notice  less  than  thirty  were  discharged.  Exceptions  were 
made  in  some  cases,  especially  of  those  above  45  years  of  age.  A 
large  proportion  of  those  attending  these  schools  were  of  foreign 
birth,  principally  French  Canadians.  I  consider  that  the  schools 
were  a  perfect  success,  and  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  most  of  them  made  in  their  studies,  and  the  interest  they 
took  in  the  school.” 

Of  evening  high  schools  there  appears  but  one  sentiment :  wherever 
properly  maintained,  they  have  fully  justified  the  most  liberal  e.x- 
penditure.  In  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Brooklyn,  and  other 
cities,  the  reports  show  an  increased  public  interest,  which,  to  a  great 
degree,  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  good  or  ill  management  of  this 
class  of  work.  The  curriculum  of  the  New  York  Evening  High 
School,  while  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state, 
has  successfully  maintained  advanced  courses  in  collegiate  work.  In 
the  Boston  Evening  High  School,  where  the  past  winter  were  en¬ 
rolled  1,643  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  under  a  corps  of  nineteen 
teachers,  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Carrigan,  a  member  of 
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the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  could  have  been  seen  for  five 
evenings  of  the  week  the  most  earnest,  devoted,  and  faithful  pupils, 
representing  all  classes  of  industries,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
present  to  complete  the  interrupted  and  unfinished  course  of  the 
grammar  and  high  schools.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  this 
large  body  assembled  twice  a  week  in  the  exhibition  hall,  where  a 
forty-minutes’  lecture  concluded  the  evening  work. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  our  supervision  of  schools  is  its  ten¬ 
dency  toward  a  superficial,  artificial,  non-vitalized,  and  non-vitaliz¬ 
ing  relation  to  the  school.  The  visits  and  work  of  some  superintend¬ 
ents  oftener  seem  a  visitation  of  Providence  rather  than  a  helpful, 
hearty,  vital  support  to  teacher  or  school.  One  of  the  great  move¬ 
ments  to  overcome  the  somewhat  mechanical  and  forced  relation  of 
much  of  our  supervision  is  in  the  exercise  of  supervisory  relations  by 
the  principals  or  masters  of  schools,  to  all  the  community  of  schools 
tributary  to  their  own.  The  principal  is  recognized  as  the  head  of 
the  work  in  a  certain  district.  Certain  responsibilities  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  ;  certain  results  are  expected  of  him.  Power  should 
be  granted  him  to  shape  those  results,  and  to  bear  those  responsibil¬ 
ities  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  associates  and  pupils. 
As  a  superintendent  he  should  (i)  have  some  controlling  choice  in 
the  election  of  associate  teachers  ;  (2)  he  should  have  an  advisory 
relation  to  the  School  Board  with  reference  to  studies,  text-books, 
discipline,  modes  of  teaching,  test  examinations,  and  examinations 
for  promotion.  The  important  fact  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  all 
the  leading  supervisory  officers  of  the  country  have  been  promoted 
and  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  is  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  the  experience  of  the  principal  is  the  vitalizing  link 
between  the  administrative  and  teaching  departments  of  a  school 
system.  And  here  let  me  urge  what  was  so  ably  presented  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Providence,  in  1875, — the 
organization  of 


SCHOOL  FACULTIES, 

consisting  of  the  selection  of  leading  teachers,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  advise  with  each  other  and  school  boards  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  schools,  save  those  which  are  personal  or  incongruous 
to  their  official  position.  Dr.  Eliot  said,  in  the  course  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  “  While  confessing  our  obligations  to  the  superintendents  who 
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have  labored  in  our  behalf,  it  is  not  ungrateful  in  us  to  doubt  their 
being  equal  to  the  educational  management  of  the  schools  in  all  its 
completeness.  In  becoming  superintendents  they  cease  to  be  teach¬ 
ers  ;  they  are  no  longer  on  the  same  ground  where  they  stood  before, 
and  where,  as  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  it  is  best  for  our  educational 
managers  to  stand.  They  are  in  an  office  whose  functions  are  not 
merely  educational,  but  largely  administrative ;  and  though  they  have 
shown  themselves  thoroughly  competent  to  do  what  they  have  had  to 
do,  they  have  not  had  to  do  some  of  the  things  which  our  schools 
need  to  have  done.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, —  from  the 
two-fold  character  of  the  labor  committed  to  them, —  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  administrators,  as  well  as  educators,  they  are,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  disqualified  for  the  purely  educational  details  of  which 
teachers,  and  teachers  alone,  are  the  natural  masters  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
to  teachers  that  I  would  have  these  details  transferred." 

School  faculties  should  sustain  similar  relations  to  the  schools  of  a 
community  that  the  college  faculty  docs  to  the  college  ;  while  the 
superintendent  should  be  the  presiding  genius,  directly  advising,  and 
administering  on  the  higher  plane  of  an  executive  as  well  as  a  super¬ 
visory  officer.  These  faculties  should  be  chosen  from  the  corps  of 
teachers,  exercising  such  functions  as  their  superior  wisdom  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  practical  detail  would  fit  them  to  enjoy.  The  true  dignity  of 
the  teacher’s  office  would  be  recognized  by  such  a  relation  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  school  work  of  the  city,  town,  county,  or  State.  The 
proper  balancing  of  influences,  educational  and  administrative,  would 
be  secured  in  the  most  important  decisions  relating  to  the  educational 
w'ork  of  the  community,  and  unity,  harmony,  and  permanence  of  rela¬ 
tionship  would  be  readily  secured  and  maintained.  Much  of  the 
power  of  our  teaching  talent  is  now  wasted  in  the  merciless  wear  and 
constant  friction  between  the  authority  that  contrives  and  the  hands 
that  execute.  How  glad  the  day  when  the  teacher  and  the  officer 
can  see,  eye  to  eye,  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder,  animated  by  a 
common  purpose,  each  with  the  freedom  of  his  own  personality,  but 
governed  by  the  loyalty  of  all  true  hearts  to  duty,  conscience,  and 
the  higher  law! 

TENDENXIES  IN  SUPERVISION. 

The  tendency  seems  in  the  direction  of  greater  breadth  of  view,  to 
make  supervision  less  empiric  and  more  philosophical  in  its  methods. 
Superintendents  are  looking  less  to  petty  details  and  experiments  in 
school-work,  and  more  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  any 
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efficient  methods  of  building  up  intellect  and  character  must  rest. 
They  are  also  growing  more  disposed  to  grant  greater  freedom  to 
their  teachers  in  managing  and  instructing  their  schools.  And  I 
doubt  not  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  quite  clearly  per¬ 
ceive  the  advantages  that  will  be  gained  from  availing  themselves  of 
all  the  power  that  may  arise  from  the  free  and  intelligent  thinking 
of  their  teachers. 


DEFECTS. 

These  may  be  stated  briefly  thus :  (i)  Too  much  time  taken  up 
in  petty  and  unproductive  details  ;  (2)  too  much  time  devoted  to 
harassing  examinations, —  /.  e.,  too  much  drawing  from  empty  wells; 

(3)  too  much  mechanical  work  enforced  and  encouraged  in  schools  ; 

(4)  too  much  empiricisrn,  and  too  little  philosophy  ;  (5)  not  enough 
stimulation  of  the  right  sort  for  teachers  and  pupils ;  (6)  too  much 
egotism  ;  (7)  not  enough  power  vested  in  the  superintendent  for  the 
correction  of  unquestioned  defects  in  methods  of  teaching  and  man¬ 
agement  of  schools. 

REFORMS  TO  BE  SOUGHT  AND  METHODS  OF  SECURING  THEM. 

The  first  and  most  essential  reform  is  getting  superior  men  for 
superintendents.  Unless  success  crowns  our  efforts  in  this  direction, 
all  other  labor  will  be  of  little  avail.  No  man  should  be  allowed  in 
this  office  who  is  not  possessed  of  wide  views  and  great  enthusiasm, 
and  who  does  not  know  his  profession  thoroughly.  If  he  shall  have 
arisen  from  the  ranks,  so  much  the  better.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  each  grade  of  his  schools  is  almost  imperative,  and  a  longer 
term  of  office.  The  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  year  by  year,  as 
most  are  now  compelled  to  do,  and,  in  consequence,  being  debarred 
from  entering  upon  any  settled  line  of  policy,  deprives  such  officers, 
however  able,  of  more  than  half  their  efficiency. 

To  secure  these  ends,  wiser  men  must  be  elected  to  Boards  of 
Education.  This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  arousing  and  en¬ 
lightening  the  people.  And  this  last  is  to  be  done  through  public 
lectures,  the  public  press,  and  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  superin¬ 
tendents. 


TEMPERANCE  TEACHING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  giant  evil, — yea,  crime, —  of  our  day  is  intemperance.  Com¬ 
pared  with  it  all  other  vices  and  crimes  are  but  its  infant  children. 
The  great  reform  of  our  day  is  temperance.  Compared  with  it  all 
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other  reforms  are  born  of  its  healthful  and  omnipotent  generation. 
Two  persons  stand  at  the  threshold  to  protect  the  incoming  genera¬ 
tions  from  becoming  an  easy  prey  to  the  devourer  of  health,  happi- 
ness,  hope,  life,  and  heaven.  The  natural  protectors  of  our  youth 
are  the  parent  and  the  teacher,  and  the  home  and  the  school  are  the 
citadels  for  their  defence.  With  a  sagacity  born  of  a  true  philosophy, 
and  a  holy  purpose  born  of  woman’s  enthusiasm,  the  bravest  of  knights 
have  begun  a  great  crusade  which  is  as  certain  to  drive  intemper¬ 
ance,  with  its  deadly  hosts  from  the  land,  as  is  the  light  of  day  to 
chase  away  the  fast-fleeing  clouds  of  darkness.  Fonnation,  not  reforma¬ 
tion,  is  now  the  educational  w'atchword  which  woman  has  proclaimed 
as  the  signal  to  be  sent  to  all  her  allies  in  the  world,  and  the  two 
words, —  WoM.VN  and  TEMPmt.wci:, —  each  the  symbol  of  the  true 
and  good,  shall  be  forever  united.  It  is  a  marvel  to  many  that  this 
new  gospel  of  teaching  the  children  the  laws  of  health,  of  chastity,  of 
purity,  of  hope,  and  of  temperance,  should  have  such  a  remarkable 
spread,  and  meet  with  so  general  acceptance  ;  that  legislators  in 
town,  city,  country,  state,  and  nation  should  listen,  hear,  and  legis¬ 
late  to  protect  childhood  from  the  ravages  of  Rum,  and  that  a  litera¬ 
ture  should  spring  up  as  by  magic  from  a  hitherto  sterile  intellectual 
soil. 

But  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Is  it  true  that  a  drunkard  desires  to 
entail  to  his  son  a  drunkard’s  life,  or  does  the  rumscller  or  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  desire  the  law  of  primogeniture,  as  to  business,  to  apply  to 
his  offspring,  or  would  the  citizen  legislator  destroy  all  hope  of  honest 
legislation  in  the  future,  by  allowing  social,  civil,  and  financial  ruin 
to  stand  as  the  external  cx  post  facto  of  violated  physical  law.^  No! 
—  a  universal  No  !  Hence  it  is  that  human  nature,  in  its  best  and 
poorest  estate,  would  protect  its  offspring  ;  and  this  instinct  rises 
superior  to  the  befoulments  of  lusts,  the  debasements  of  appetite,  the 
bewitchments  of  passion,  and  the  degradations  of  avarice,  and  says 
to  the  mother  and  the  teacher,  with  a  tongue  almost  palsied  with  in¬ 
dulgence,  “Teach  my  son,  teach  my  daughter  the  lessons  of  unsel¬ 
fish  living,  of  purity  of  thought  and  speech,  of  temperance  in  food 
and  drinks,  and  in  all  manner  of  healthful  and  righteous  example." 
VVdth  the  voices  of  the  good  to  cheer,  the  wicked  to  warn,  and  the 
wise  to  guide,  what  an  inspiration  for  the  teachers  of  our  land  to  use 
the  golden  opportunity  to  make  and  keep  our  children  free  ;  to  plant 
in  virgin  soil  the  good  seed  of  temperance  in  all  things ;  to  enlist 
conscience  on  the  side  of  law,  and  to  enthrone  Law  as  the  supreme 
Ruler  and  Judge;  to  make  precept  weighty  with  example;  to  re- 
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enforce  all  with  historic  fact,  incident  and  story  ;  and,  above  all,  to 
throw  around  the  easily  tempted  feet  of  childhood  the  restraints  of  a 
personal,  loving  devotion,  which  shall  make  us  the  saviors  of  little 
children,  and,  if  occasion  calls,  by  vicarious  Christ-sacrifice  to  stand 
over  against  the  cross  of  self-sacrifice,  where  the  light  of  the,  Crown 
flashes  across  the  vision,  the  hope  of  a  brighter  day,  as  others  go 
marching  on  to  victory. 

NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

These  states  of  ours  are  a  community  with  common  interests  and 
a  common  destiny.  The  evils  which  afflict  one  touch  the  life  of 
all.  The  blessing  which  adds  to  the  common  weal  in  one  section  of 
our  land,  however  remote  from  the  centre,  blesses  all.  Illiteracy  is 
an  universal  menace  to  free  institutions.  Intelligence  is  a  perpetual 
safeguard. 

Of  the  50,155,783  people  of  the  United  States  there  are  6,239,958 
over  ten  years  of  age,  —  12.44  pcr  cent.,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  our 
entire  population,  who  cannot  write.  These  illiterates  arc  thus 
distributed : 


Illiterate  whites  in  22  Northern  States .  . 1,272,208 

Illiterate  whites  in  the  8  Territories .  69.933 


Illiterate  blacks  in  the  22  Northern  States  and  8  Territories  .  .  .  ,  156,644 

Illiterate  whites  in  the  16  Southern  States  and  District  of  Columbia  .  1,676,939 

Illiterate  blacks  in  the  16  Southern  States  and  District  of  Columbia  .  3  064,234 

Total . 6,239,958 

An  analysis  of  these  statistics  shows  that  in  eighteen  States,  in¬ 
cluding  two  Territories,  more  than  13  per  cent.,  and  in  eleven  more 
than  25  per  cent.,  cannot  write.  In  fifteen  States  and  Territories 
more  than  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  white  population  over  ten  years  of  age 
cannot  write,  varying  in  these  from  1 1  to  45  per  cent. 

While  no  portion  of  the  country  is  free  from  this  scourge  of  igno¬ 
rance,  the  condition  of  the  Southern  or  former  slavcholding  States  is 
especially  lamentable  and  full  of  danger.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  these  States  is  illiterate. 

Eight  of  these  States,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  have  over  40  per 
cent,  of  illiterates  of  all  classes,  white  and  black.  The  whole  number 
of  persons,  white  and  colored,  in  the  sixteen  Southern  States  was 
18,500,000.  Of  these,  the  number  of  illiterates  was  4,71 5,395,  or  27.1 
per  cent.  This  illiteracy  is  largely  confined  to  the  colored  people,  47.7 
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per  cent,  of  whom  (3,220,878)  cannot  write,  while  only  6.96  per  cent 
of  the  whites  (3,019,080)  are  in  that  condition. 

The  two  bills  now  before  Congress  relating  to  Federal  aid  for  edu¬ 
cation,  —  the  Blair  bill,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  the  Willis 
bill  in  the  House, — do  not  differ  materially  in  their  general  pro¬ 
visions,  and  either,  if  adopted  by  Congress,  will  render  very  essential 
aid  to  the  needier  parts  of  our  country,  which  are  so  sadly  suffering 
for  want  of  the  blessing  of  free  schools,  and  that  largely  from  the 
poverty,  and  not  from  the  want  of  interest,  of  the  people  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.  Both  bills  distribute  the  money  directly  from  the  United 
States  treasury  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  on  the  basis  of 
illiteracy  of  the  census  of  1880,  school  and  adult,  from  ten  years  old 
and  upward.  Both  bills  recognize  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
States,  aided,  as  the  proper  officers,  to  superintend  the  disbursement 
of  the  funds  in  the  several  States,  and  both  require  annual  reports  to 
Congress,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  concerning  the 
application  of  these  funds  to  the  public  instruction  of  the  children  of 
whites  and  blacks  impartially,  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year. 
Both  bills  require  the  aid  to  be  e.xtended  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
but  the  amounts  are  unequal,  the  Willis  bill  asking  for  only  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  while  the  Blair  bill  calls  for  over  one  hundred  and 
six  millions  of  dollars.  The  latter  bill  distributes  fifteen  millions  the 
first  year,  and  reduces  the  amount  one  million  dollars  each  year,  clos¬ 
ing  with  about  six  millions  of  dollars  the  last  year;  while  the  Willis 
bill  begins  where  Blair’s  ends. 

Of  the  merits  of  these  bills  we  do  not  propose  to  speak,  except  in 
comparison  with  a  third  bill,  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  This 
bill  is  the  work  of  the  Inter-State  Commission  on  Federal  Aid  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Louisville  in  September  last,  and  seem  to  us  to  embody 
valuable  principles  not  yet  recognized  in  this  most  important  piece 
of  national  legislation.  We  will  note  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  new  bill. 

(1)  The  amount  to  be  distributed  is  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars,— 
a  compromise  between  the  amounts  of  the  Blair  and  Willis  bills. 

(2)  The  distribution  reaches  over  a  period  of  twelve  years  instead 
of  ten,  thus  enlarging  its  capacity  for  helping  the  people. 

(3)  Its  distribution  is  to  be  made,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
illiteracy  of  the  country,  but  on  the  school  illiteracy  between  ten  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  inclusive.  Hereby  the  money  is  directed  to  the 
illiteracy  within  the  school  age. 
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(4)  The  distribution  is  made  on  the  following  plan  :  For  eacn  illit¬ 
erate  person  in  the  States,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  for  each  person  in  the  Territories,  between  and  including 
the  same  ages,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1 880,  there  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  each  year  four  dollars ; 
for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  each  year  three  dollars  ;  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years,  each  year  two  dollars ;  and  for  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years,  each  year  one  dollar ;  when  all 
appropriations  shall  cease. 

(5)  One-third  of  the  money  apportioned  to  each  State  may  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  school-houses  and  the  support  of  normal  schools 
and  normal  institutes,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  be  used  for  common- 
school  studies,  including  elementary  industrial  education. 

(6)  The  common  schools  are  required  to  be  kept  four  months  in 
each  year,  and’thc  money  is  to  be  expended,  under  State  laws,  by  the 
ordinary  educational  authorities. 

(7)  To  superintend  the  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  a  board  of  trustees  is  created,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ex-officio,  two  senators  and  two  representatives,  not  belonging 
to  the  same  political  party,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the 
Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.  This  board  is  to  attend  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  funds,  to  secure  reports,  to  look  after  the  honest  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  funds  in  the  several  States,  and  to  stand  as  a 
guardian  of  the  trust  for  the  Nation  until  its  full  disbursement  has 
been  made. 

Singularly  enough,  the  last-mentioned  item  meets  with  opposition 
from  those  who  most  urgently  seek  and  need  Federal  aid,  and  this  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  an  interference  with  States’  rights  !  Now  all  must 
admit  that  the  whole  plan  of  Federal  aid  to  education  is  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  Calhoun  and  Stephens.  There  is  no  possible 
justification  of  Federal  interference  with  State  administration  of 
schools  except  on  tlie  ultra  ground  of  a  great  national  exigency,  which 
knows  no  primal  law  but  that  of  self-preservation.  The  Government 
proposes  to  meet  local  needs  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  asks  that  the 
hand  which  administers  may  connect  with  its  aid  the  eye  that  watches 
over  its  wise  and  careful  distribution.  In  no  case  does  it  propose  to 
interfere  with  the  distribution,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  to  place  wise  and  trusty  men  over  the  great  gift  to  see  that  it 
reaches  and  accomplishes  its  desired  work.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  trusteeship  is  a  protectorate  over  the  fund  going  out  of  the 
national  treasury,  it  is  an  equal  protection  to  those  who  are  to  receive 
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it ;  and  both,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  Congressional  grants 
hitherto  for  all  purposes,  need  just  such  watchful  guardianship. 

While  we  do  not  doubt  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of  the  men  at 
the  head  of  educational  affairs  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  we  do  in¬ 
sist  that  the  General  Government  should  demand  some  sort  of  super¬ 
vision  of  a  fund  going  out  of  its  treasury  for  a  period  of  years,  lest 
Congressional  investigation  shall,  by-and-by,  come  in  to  bring  our 
schools  and  school  systems  into  disgrace.  For  the  reason  that  our 
State  school  officers  are  good  and  honest  men,  they  should  be  willing 
that  the  light  of  an  eternal  day  should  shine  through  their  actions 
and  their  administration  of  a  just  gift  from  a  paternal  hand  which 
seeks  only  the  best  good  of  all  its  children,  and  especially  of  the  weak 
and  unfortunate. 
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THE  LOST  ATLANTIS. 

BY  MRS.  A.  A.  KNIGHT. 

If  civilization  be  an  inheritance,  from  what  parent  nation  came  the 
ancient  skilled  races  whose  handiwork  is  traced  with  unmistakable 
identity  from  the  Mediterranean  nations  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
to  Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru,  and  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  marked  similarity  of 
their  traditions,  religious  beliefs,  arts,  customs,  implements,  and 
weapons,  —  is  not  some  common  source,  some  original  home, 
indicated. 

Many  inquiries  are  being  pressed  concerning  the  earliest  people  of 
the  western  world.  A  recent  writer  introduces  an  article  with  this 
question,  “  From  what  far-off  land  came  the  primal  pioneer  to  the 
shores  of  America.?”  and  another,  “Who  were  the  earliest  inhab¬ 
itants  of  America.?”  Our  savage  red  man  no  longer  furnishes  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  He  is  but  the  degraded  relic  of  a  noble 
ancestry  whose  arts  and  high  civilization  are  traced  back  to  the  same 
period  as  that  of  the  earliest  stirrings  in  the  Old  World.  From  a 
strict  archaeological  stand-point,  the  terms  Old  and  New  World  are 
inapplicable  as  referring  to  our  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres. 
All  historical  students  have  grown  away  from  the  idea  that  Columbus 
discovered  a  new  world  or  continent.  He  but  re-discovered  an  old 
one. 

A  writer  in  the  North  American  finely  says  :  “The  hands  of  the 
geological  clock  pointed  to  the  same  hour  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.”  And  that  “the  story  of  early  man  in  America  is  but  a 
part  of  the  .same  and  greater  story  of  his  first  appearance  on  the 
earth.” 

Retrograde  periods  in  the  history  of  races  being  conceded  historical 
facts,  we  are  beginning  to  ask  the  cause  of  the  retrograde  condition 
of  the  Indians  at  the  dawn  of  our  history  ;  and  scientists  submit  the 
following  answer  ;  to  wit.  They  had  lost  all  intercourse  with  their 
“parent-land,” —  their  “  first  world,” — “the  drowned  island,” — “  the 
lost  Atlantis,”  —  by  the  deluge  as  recorded  in  sacred  and  profane 
history.  When  the  island  sunk  into  the  sea,  the  path  of  commerce 
was  closed  for  “  a  lapse  of  6000  years.”  That  this  island  did  exist 
and  was  the  cradle  of  civilization  at  a  remote  period,  and  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  may  yet,  to  many,  seem 
legendary  instead  of  authentic  history  ;  but  says  an  able  writer. 
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“  There  is  an  unbelief  which  grows  out  of  ignorance  as  well  as  a 
scepticism  which  is  born  of  intelligence.”  Herodotus,  it  is  said,  was 
called  the  father  of  liars  for  his  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  of  Chaldea.  For  a  thousand  years  the  stories 
of  the  buried  cities,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  were  regarded  as 
myths,  but  are  now  accepted  facts ;  and  cannot  we  in  turn  accept 
the  testimony  of  eminent  scholars  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  re¬ 
search,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  historical  knowledge  we 
already  possess  Even  as  Herodotus  incurred  the  derision  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  has  since  been  valued  by  Schlegel  and  Buckle,  so 
Plato’s  story  of  Atlantis,  long  considered  fabulous,  is  now  being  in¬ 
terpreted  as  authentic  history. 

In  this  new  era  for  legends,  does  it  seem  otherwise  than  conclusive 
that,  in  an  age  before  there  were  w’ritten  records,  marvelous  events 
should  be  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  and  as  years  rolled  on,  be 
regarded  as  myths  and  “  folk  tales’’.^  An  illustration  of  this  view 
occurs  in  the  dialogue  between  Critias  and  Socrates,  in  Plato’s 
History  of  Atlantis.  Says  Critias  :  “  Then  listen,  Socrates,  to  a 
strange  tale,  which  is,  however,  certainly  true,  as  Solon,  who 
was  the  wisest  of  the  seven  sages,  declared.  He  was  a  relative  and 
great  friend  of  my  great  grandfather  Dropidas,  and  Dropidas  told 
Critias,  my  grandfather,  who  remembered  and  told  us,  that  there 
were  of  old  great  and  marvelous  actions  which  have  passed  into 
oblivion  through  time  and  the  destruction  of  the  human  race  ”  In 
another  place  Critias  says :  “  I  will  tell  an  old-world  story  which  I 
heard  from  an  old  man  who  was  ninety  years  of  age  ”  Thus  it  seems 
that  the  origin  of  legends  might  be  traced  back  to  a  narrative  of 
actual  events. 

The  verification  of  Plato’s  legend  is  based  on  both  ancient  and 
modern  evidence.  I'rom  the  striking  identity  in  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  —  each  having  a  flood 
legend  concerning  a  “  lost  island  in  the  sea,”  and  the  location  of  this 
island  corresponding  so  accurately  in  each  instance, — modern  scholars 
readily  conclude  that  the  Azores  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  west  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  are  the  mountain-summits  of  the  engulfed  island. 
Their  conclusions  are  based  on  the  investigations  made  by  different 
nations.  In  1873  deep  sea  soundings  were  made  by  the  English 
ship  “Challenger  ”  ;  in  1874,  by  the  German  frigate  “Gazelle,”  and 
in  1877  by  Commander  Gorringe,  of  the  United  States  sloop 
“  Gettysburg.”  Each  investigation  bears  corroborative  proofs  of  the 
other.  They  mapped  out  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  discovering  a 
great  elevation  of  land  in  the  exact  location  of  Atlantis,  as  described 
in  ancient  legends.  This  elevation  rises  9000  feet  above  the  depths 
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around  it.  A  contributor  to  the  Scientific  American  of  July  28,  1877, 
says  :  “  This  elevation  must  have  been  once  dry  land,  as  its  mountains 
and  valleys  could  never  have  been  produced  in  accordance  with  any 
laws  for  the  deposition  of  sediment,  nor  by  submarine  elevation,  but 
on  the  contrary,  must  have  been  produced  by  agencies  acting  above 
water  level.”  The  sea  soundings  further  revealed  that  there  were 
!  ridges  of  land  connecting  the  island  of  Atlantis  with  Europe,  Africa, 
North  and  South  America.  “These  ridges,”  says  an  English 
geologist,  “  were  but  the  skeleton  of  an  ancient  continent  that  once 
occupied  the  space  of  our  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  island  Atlantis  was 
a  remnant  of  this  buried  continent.”  These  ridges,  forming  land 
communications  between  the  hemispheres,  explain  the  identity  in 
the  animals  and  plants.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  horse  originated 
'  in  America ;  in  his  wild  state  he  could  never  have  been  found  in 

[  Europe  and  Asia  but  for  these  pathway  ridges  of  land.  The  fossil 

remains  of  the  camel  are  found  in  India,  Africa,  South  America, 
and  in  Kansas,  and  the  remains  of  the  cave-lion  of  Europe  have  been 
discovered  in  Natchez,  Miss.  The  fact  of  the  same  species  being 
I  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  indicates  that'they  roamed  from 
a  common  centre. 

I  The  same  similarity  exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Otto  Kuntz, 

I  a  German  botanist  of  note,  says  that  the  banana  was  found  in 

;  America  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  and  that  before  a  plant 

i  becomes  seedless  it  must  have  been  under  cultivation  for  a  long 

i  period  of  years.  He  mentions  other  plants  that  could  only  have  been 

^  transported  by  bulbs  and  cuttings,  and  that  by  the  hand  of  civilized 

j  man, — which  again  supports  the  theory  that  the  colonies  from  Atlan¬ 

tis  carried  them  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

The  race  identity  of  the  two  hemispheres  bears  even  stronger 
I  evidence  of  a  common  and  an  original  home  than  the  testimony  of 

I  flora  and  fauna.  The  American  Indian  uses  the  same  terms  in  his 

I  river  names  that  were  used  by  all  the  aggressive  races  that  overran 

j  and  colonized  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Also,  the  Indian  names  of 

'  our  rivers  belong  to  a  period  when  one  common  language  was  known, 

—  when  one  dominant  race  possessed  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  America.  By  analysis,  the  geographical  nomenclature  of  the  two 
I  hemispheres  can  be  readily  traced  by  its  roots  or  germs  from  one 

j  nation  to  another.  From  an  extensive  list,  here  are  a  few  instances; 

j  Genesee,  of  New  York,  and  Yenisei  of  Siberia,  have  the  same  origin. 

I  Saratouka  of  Russia  corresponds  with  our  Indian  name  Saratoga : 
.  Kyogia  in  Africa  with  Cayuga  in  New  York.  The  Indian  name 
“moose”  is  moosa  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Thus  we  may  be  able  to 
p  trace  the  Indian  back  through  all  of  the  historical  eras  represented  by 
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the  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Celtic,  Phoenician,  Arabic,  Persian,  Indo- 
Germanic,  and  even  through  the  Greek,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman. 

Modern  learning,  for  many  generations,  paid  generous  tribute  to 
Greece  and  Rome  as  the  fountains  of  learning,  but  of  late  years  the 
antiquity  of  Egyptian  culture  and  magnificence  is  engrossing  students 
of  ancient  history.  If  ever  full  justice  is  done  to  the  achievements  of 
a  banished  race,  Greece  and  Rome  will  look  small  as  compared  with 
Egypt.  The  people  who  made  her  what  she  was,  and  what  she  can 
never  be  again,  have  disappeared  forever.  She  was  in  her  zenith 
when  all  Europe  was  a  savage  wilderness.  She  possessed  a  highly- 
organized  social  system  when  the  rude  savages  that  roamed  over  the 
sites  where  are  now  London  and  Paris  were  worshipping  fetiches. 
There  is  no  beginning  for  Egypt.  She  appears  on  the  horizon  of 
history  in  maturity.  Before  the  time  of  her  first  king.  Menes,  who 
reigned  nearly  six  thousand  years  ago,  Egypt  was  a  highly  organized 
and  governed  community.  From  what  fountain  greater  than  herself 
drew  she  this  marvelous  greatness }  As  we  progress,  we  continue 
to  step  backward  to  Atlantis 

That  under  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  lies  the  parent  nation  of 
grand  old  Egypt  seems  extremely  probable  as  we  read  the  testimony 
of  late  researches.  So,  also,  do  ancient  Mexico, Peru,  Central  America, 
and  the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  look  back  to  buried 
Atlantis  for  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 

How  can  the  extraordinary  similarity  of  these  prehistoric  American 
nations  to  ancient  Egypt,  separated  by  so  vast  a  distance  of  land  and 
sea,  be  accounted  for  if  they  did  not  migrate  from  a  common  home.^ 
for  we  read  that  the  pyramids  of  lilgypt  are  duplicated  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru ;  as  also  are  the  temples,  palaces,  public 
works,  agriculture,  sculpture,  language,  and  religion;  and  that  Peru 
had  invented  suspension-bridges  thousands  of  years  before  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe.  Humboldt  pronounced  the  Peruvian  roads 
among  the  most  useful  and  stupendous  ever  executed  by  man.  Her 
vast  wealth  and  high  civilization,  in  addition  to  race  and  tongue 
similiarities,  rank  her  with  Egypt  as  a  sister  colony  from  Atlantis. 
The  mound-builders  are  identified  with  the  bronze  age  in  Europe,— 
the  age  which  has  furnished  so  many  perplexing  problems  for 
European  scientists.  A  bronze  age  implies  a  pre-existant  age  of  cop¬ 
per  and  tin  before  the  art  of  combining  them  was  known,  but.  the 
relics  of  such  a  period  have  not  been  found  in  Europe.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  says,  in  his  Prehistoric  Times,  that  the  absence  of  imple¬ 
ments  made  either  of  copper  or  tin  seems  to  indicate  that  the  art  of 
making  bronze  was  introduced  into  Europe.  The  ancient  Mexicans 
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made  true  bronze.  Their  identity  with  the  mound-builders  is  easily 
established,  and  both  are  traced  by  their  language  and  legends  to 
Atlantis  ;  hence  what  people  but  the  Atlanteans,  whose  ships,  docks, 
canals,  and  commerce  provoked  the  astonishment  of  all  who  felt  the 
aggressions  of  their  powerful  and  populous  island,  supplied  all  Europe 
with  bronze  in  the  bronze  age  "i 

Ignatius  Donnelly  says  that  “  in  6000  years  the  world  made  no  ad¬ 
vancement  on  the  civilization  it  received  from  Atlanta  ;  that  modern 
civilization  is  Atlantean,  and  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  present  age  is 
but  taking  up  the  thread  of  original  thought  where  Atlantis  dropped 
it  thousands  of  years  ago.”  We  stand  with  bated  breath  at  these 
startling  assertions,  and  the  limits  of  my  article  only  permit  a  few 
bold  but  fascinating  hints  gleaned  from  the  evidence  in  their  favor : 

“That  all  of  the  ancient  civilized  nations  of  both  hemispheres 
were  colonies  from  Atlantis.  —  the  land  of  the  master-race. 

“That  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Phoenicians, 
Hindoos,  and  Scandinavians  were  the  kings,  queens,  and  heroes  of 
Atlantis.” 

“That  Atlantis  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
nations.” 

“That  Greek  mythology  is  a  confused  recollection  of  real  historical 
events.” 

“That  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  the  parent  of  all  alphabets,  was 
derived  from  the  Atlantean  alphabet,”  and  the  Maya  language 
spoken  by  the  ancient  people  of  Yucatan  is  the  survival  of  the 
Atlantean  alphabet.  A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American  says  that 
the  last  words  of  Christ  were  in  the  pure  Maya  tongue,  **  Eloi,  Eloiy 
lami  sabaciliani,"  in  that  tongue  is,  “  Now,  now  I  sink  ;  darkness 
comes  over  me.”  The  bystanders,  not  understanding  his  language, 
thought  he  was  calling  on  the  P'ather  in  his  hour  of  trial. 

“Genesis  is  said  to  contain  a  history  of  Atlantis,  and  the  sinking 
of  this  island  was  the  scene  of  the  Biblical  deluge ;  that  there  was  no 
gulf  stream  previous  to  the  catastrophe.” 

“That  this  great  event  was  the  terminus  of  the  glacial  period  ;  the 
barricade  being  removed,  the  ‘land-locked  ocean’  of  the  north  met 
the  heated  tropical  waters  and  produced  climatic  changes  in  Europe ; 
and  but  for  the  mild  waters  of  the  gulf  stream  flowing  around  the 
submarine  elevation  of  the  buried  island,  it  is  said  that  the  British 
Islands  would  scarcely  be  habitable.” 

Thus  the  authentication  of  Plato’s  story  opens  a  wide  field  for  new 
thoughts  in  the  scientific  realm  as  well  as  that  of  sacred  and  secular 
history, and  we  may  grow  into  the  belief  that  as  once  “All  roads  led 
to  Rome,”  now  all  lines  lead  to  Atlantis  ! 
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QUINTILIAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY. 

[Translated  from  Droexe,  Paedagof^che,  Aufsaetze,  by  members  of  the  German  class  in 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  School.] 

Among  the  theorists  on  education  of  the  later  years  of  Rome, 
Marcus  Fabius  Quintilian  stands  preeminent.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  42  A.  D.,  at  Caliguris,  in  Spain  ;  came  at  an  early  age  to  Rome, 
and  there  obtained  the  education  which  fitted  him  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  that  period.  He  was  the  first  teacher  paid 
from  the  State  Treasury,  and  bore  the  title  of  Profcssorc  Eloqnentiae. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  and  son  he  wrote  his  Institutions,  so 
that  in  case  of  his  own  death  he  might  still  provide  for  the  remaining 
son,  to  whose  education  he  was  devoted.  He  died  in  the  year  92  A.  D. 
Quintilian’s  extensive  reading,  his  keen,  critical  intellect,  the  firmness 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  manly,  purely  moral  tone  of  his  principles 
remind  us  of  Lessing,  while  the  pedagogical  turn  of  his  works  shows 
a  resemblance  to  the  views  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  other 
modern  educationists. 

Quintilian  possessed  a  favorable  opinion  of  human  nature.  He 
believed  that  inherently  men  were  well  fitted  for  thought  and  study. 
He  looked  upon  memory  as  the  most  decided  proof  of  natural  en¬ 
dowment.  This  faculty  consisted,  according  to  him,  in  a  double 
power, — that  of  easy  conception,  and  that  of  firm  retention.  But 
the  desire  of  the  youthful  mind  to  imitate  and  to  assimilate  whatever 
good  and  valuable  might  come  in  its  way,  was  in  his  eyes  a  pleasing 
sign  of  mental  strength  and  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  premature 
talent  rou.ses  serious  apprehension,  because  it  can  possess  in  itself 
no  true  and  enduring  vitality,  and  can,  therefore,  produce  only  insipid 
fruit.  It  resembles  barren  soil  whose  thin  surface  quickly  develops 
the  seed  that  it  receives,  but  upon  which  it  withers  before  the  har¬ 
vest.  As  soon  as  the  teacher  has  tested  the  capacity  of  his  pupil,  he 
should  study  hbw  to  treat  his  mind.  Some  are  dull,  if  they  have  no 
incitement,  and  others  will  endure  no  coercion.  Fear  may  restrain 
some,  but  will  only  dishearten  others.  Again,  while  some  are  de 
pressed  by  continued  exertion,  on  others  it  has  the  opposite  effect, 
and  impels  them  to  increased  effort. 

Quintilian’s  ideal  scholar  is  one  whom  praise  and  distinction  will 
stimulate,  who  will  vie  with  his  companions  in  scholarship,  whom 
defeat  will  discourage  and  victory  elate.  He  believed  that  instruction 
should  not  begin  too  late,  but  at  about  the  seventh  year.  Study 
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should  at  first  be  pastime  rather  than  arduous  labor,  for  by  compul¬ 
sion  and  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  intellect  of  the  child,  a  dislike 
for  study  is  engendered  which  will  cling  to  him  even  in  maturer 
years.  In  all  study,  voluntary  labor  is  by  far  the  best,  and  should 
therefore  be  kept  up  by  suitable  recreation.  For  this  purpose  social 
sports  are  recommended,  in  which  the  observant  teacher  may  easily 
ascertain  the  nature  and  disposition  of  his  pupils,  and  find  many 
opportunities  for  training  them  to  foresight,  perseverance,  honesty, 
and  peaceableness. 

Quintilian  laid  especial  stress  upon  virtuous  principles.  He 
believed  that  the  man  should  be  honored,  rather  than  the  orator,  and 
he  accordingly  requires  that  the  teacher  should  possess  integrity,  with 
good  morals  and  manners.  In  addition  to  this  he  should  speak  a 
pure  and  correct  language,  and  should  possess  culture,  or  have  a 
consciousness  of  his  deficiencies.  He  should  be  on  terms  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  parents,  and  regard  his  calling  as  a  matter  of  the  heart. 
He  should  conceive  the  feeling  of  a  father  for  his  pupils  ;  should  have 
no  faults,  and  tolerate  none.  He  should  not  be  austere  in  his  severity, 
norunres  trained  in  his  indulgence,  lest  by  the  former,  hatred  be  pro¬ 
duced,  or  contempt  by  the  latter.  He  should  dwell  much  upon  the 
good  and  honorable,  for  the  more  he  admonishes,  the  less  need  wall 
there  be  to  punish.  He  should  not  be  given  to  anger  nor  to  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  wrong-doing,  simple  in  his  teaching,  untiring  in  his  ex¬ 
ertions,  persistent,  but  not  stubborn.  He  should  gladly  answer  all 
questions,  and,  in  turn,  question  those  who  do  not  ask.  He  should 
be  neither  lavish  nor  sparing  in  praise,  because  one  produces  dislike 
for  the  work,  the  other  carelessness.  In  correcting,  he  should  be 
neither  bitter  nor  sarcastic.  Children  should  be  treated  with  indul¬ 
gence,  within  certain  limits,  in  all  instruction  as  in  all  discipline.  If 
this  is  refused  them,  a  repulsion  for  the  work  is  the  result,  and  over¬ 
urging  often  produces  idleness.  Quintilian  absolutely  rejects  cor¬ 
poreal  punishment.  It  is  unfit  and  unworthy  a  free-born  man.  He 
who  is  of  so  base  a  disposition  that  reproof  will  not  move  him,  will 
not  be  affected  by  blows ;  especially  so,  because  such  a  punishment 
will  destroy  all  feelings  of  honor  that  he  may  possess.  The  rod  will 
only  become  necessary  through  the  negligence  of  the  teacher,  and  a 
careful  supervision  of  the  occupations  of  his  pupils  will  render  it 
superfluous. 

Quintilian  preferred  for  educational  purposes  the  enlightened  in¬ 
struction  in  a  well-trained  class  to  the  darkness  of  solitude.  The 
future  man  must  be  free  from  all  groundless  timidity.  He,  also,  who 
cannot  compare  his  own  progress  with  that  of  another,  cannot  set  a 
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true  v'alue  upon  his  own  abilities.  He  will  either  possess  too  much 
or  too  little  confidence  in  himself,  —  will  feel  too  much  self-esteem  or 
too  little  courage.  Moreover,  in  schools  are  formed  the  pleasantest 
and  most  enduring  friendships ;  and  how  can  a  child  learn  sound 
common-sense  if  he  does  not  associate  with  men  ? 

In  the  school-room  he  daily  hears  the  good  extolled  and  the  bad 
censured.  The  example  of  his  companions  sometimes  serves  as  a 
warning  and  again  as  a  pattern  for  him.  His  feeling  of  emulation 
gives  him  more  interest  in  his  studies  ;  the  fear  of  his  companions 
impels  him  to  the  earnest  employment  of  his  powers,  and  to  greater 
exertion  in  his  work.  To  be  sure,  the  classes  should  not  be  too  large, 
A  good  teacher  is  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  entirely  false  idea  that  a  teacher  of  indifferent  ability 
will  answer  at  first.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  skillful  teacher  should 
be  now  employed,  since  otherwise,  at  a  great  cost  to  education,  and 
consequently  to  the  child,  the  later  and  better  teacher  must  bear  the 
double  burden  of  freeing  the  mind  from  what  has  been  already  learned, 
and  of  teaching  it  new  things. 

Every  teacher  should  be  versed  in  the  theory  of  teaching,  in  order 
that  he  may  descend  to  the  level  of  his  pupil,  and  then,  keeping  step 
with  his  progress,  mount  again  to  his  former  plane.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
easier  to  understand  what  has  been  taught  by  a  thoroughly  cultivated 
person  than  by  one  who,  not  understanding  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  will  find  more  difficulty  in  imparting  knowledge;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  more  cultivation  the  teacher  pos¬ 
sesses,  the  more  worthy  an  example  does  he  present  to  his  scholars, 
thus  correcting  their  errors. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  obtained  a  certain  proficiency  in  reading 
and  writing,  a  course  of  grammatical  instruction  should  be  commenced 
which  aims  at  correct  speaking  and  pronunciation,  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  within  its  proper  limits.  Reading  a  few  authors  does  not  suffice 
for  this.  Every  kind  of  literature  should  be  studied,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  the  contents  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  acquiring  single  words 
and  expressions. 

Indispensable  to  the  comprehension  of  a  book  is  a  knowledge  of 
letters,  their  classes  and  varieties,  the  relations  of  syllable,  words,  and 
parts  of  speech,  readiness  in  declining  and  conjugating,  proper 
gestures  and  inflections  of  the  voice,  etc.  A  deliberate,  forcible 
enunciation  should  be  taught,  which  does  not  deliver  poetry  like 
prose,  nor  drawl  in  a  sing  song  manner.  In  learning  to  read,  too 
great  haste  should  be  avoided,  until  the  child  can,  without  hesitation, 
write  letters,  and  then,  through  syllables,  words,  thus  at  last  forming 
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a  connected  discourse.  It  is  incredible  how  greatly  progress  in  read¬ 
ing  can  be  hindered  by  haste  ;  for,  when  the  child  ventures  beyond 
his  strength,  an  uncertainty  arises,  —  a  kind  of  distrust  of  what  he 
already  knows.  Therefore,  the  pupil  should  read  at  first  with  assur¬ 
ance,  then  connectedly,  until  at  length  a  correct  readiness  of  utterance 
will  be  acquired. 

In  writing  it  will  be  found  judicious  to  have  the  letters  engraved 
upon  a  tablet,  so  that  the  child  may  trace  them  by  following  the 
furrows  with  his  pencil.  Thus  he  can  make  greater  progress,  his 
fingers  are  trained,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  guide  his  hand.  All  the 
letters  should  be  written  in  turn,  and  not  the  hardest  set  apart,  as  he 
will  then  find  no  difficulty  in  writing  words.  The  copies  set  for 
children  should  not  be  meaningless  phrases,  but  contain  moral 
precepts.  Whatever  is  thus  stored  away  in  the  memory  will  be  re¬ 
tained  through  life,  and  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  will  exert 
its  influence  upon  the  morals. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

England. — Action  of  Teachers  and  School  Boards  with  Reference  to  Over- 
Pressure. —  Dr.  Crichton-Browne’s  report  on  over-pressure  in  the  Board 
schools  of  London,  which  has  created  such  a  stir,  is  only  one  of  the  more 
notable  features  of  a  controversy  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  twenty 
years. 

The  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  discussed  the  matter  very 
thoroughly  in  their  meeting  at  Sheffield  in  1882.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
they  held  a  conference  on  the  subject  with  members  of  Parliament  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they  have  continued  ever  since  to  agitate  for  a 
diminution  of  the  code  requirements.  Their  views  are  supported  by  the 
avowed  opinions  of  several  well-known  medical  men,  and,  perhaps,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  their  cause,  their  admissions  as  to  the  effects  of  the  present 
system  are  eagerly  caught  up  by  agitators  who  are  unfriendly  to  popular 
education. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  the  London  Times  published  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  executive  of  the  National  Union  to  Dr.  Crichton-Browne,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  executive,  representing  13,000  elementary  teacher?,!^ 
all  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  indorses  the  general  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  Dr.  Crichton-Browne’s  report  upon  over-pressure.  For  several  suc¬ 
cessive  sessions  the  London  School  Board  have  had  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  have,  at  length,  appointed  a  special  committee  of  inquiry 
upon  the  same.  The  report  of  this  committee  will  undoubtedly  have  great 
weight  throughout  the  country,  and  although  prima  facie  a  school-board 
committee  would  not  seem  best  qualified  to  deal  impartially  with  the  subject, 
there  are  names  upon  this  committee  that  warrant  the  expectation  of  care¬ 
ful  inquiry  and  valuable  conclusions.  Among  others  we  notice  the  name  of 
Mr.  T.  E.  Heller,  who,  both  as  secretary  of  the  N.  U.  E.  T.,  and  member  of 
the  London  Board,  has  done  much  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities.  In  his  speech  during  the  debate  by  the  School 
Board,  Mr.  Heller  gave  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  growth  of  the  policy 
that  has  brought  about  the  present  condition  of  things.  He  pointed  out  that 
“  the  causes  of  over-pressure  had  been  ascertained  by  practical  teachers  to 
be  (i)  the  excessive  requirements  of  the  code;  (2)  the  character  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations  ;  (3)  the  demands  of  Board  and  managers  for  inordinate  results; 
and  (4)  in  London  Board  schools,  the  action  of  the  School  Management 
Committee.”  Mr.  Heller  expressed  the  fear  that  if  the  Board  took  up  the 
investigation,  the  Government  would  shirk  their  duty  of  making  a 
general  inquiry  which  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Measures  of  Relief.  —  The  agitation  of  the  subject  of  over-pressure  has 
given  rise  to  some  practical  measures  of  relief.  Steps  have  been  taken  by 
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several  school  boards  to  lessen  the  requirements  made  upon  pupil  teachers, 
which  have  hitherto  been  excessive  in  the  extreme  ;  the  London  School 
Board  has  arranged  to  pay  fixed  salaries  to  the  teachers,  a  policy  that  has 
proved  advantageous  wherever  adopted  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  important 
result,  so  far,  is  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  living  conditions  of  the 
school-children.  The  case  of  half-starved  children  was  made  prominent  in 
Dr.  Browne’s  report,  and  much  information  upon  the  same  subject  has  since 
been  brought  to  light.  For  example,  the  vicar  of  South  Lambeth  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  Standard :  “  I  have  just  come  from  a  two  hours’  visit  to  a 
Board  school  in  the  poorest  part  of  South  Lambeth,  with  accommodations 
for  fourteen  hundred  children,  and  I  cannot  resist  writing  you  a  few  lines 
to  tell  you  what  I  saw.  It  was  this  :  A  splendid  school,  with  masters  and 
mistresses  second  to  none  in  London  ;  discipline  admirable,  moral  teaching 
excellent,  tone  good,  and  educational  results  of  the  first  order  ;  but  children, 
—  not  one  or  two  or  ten,  but  scores,  —  so  ragged,  so  half-starved,  that  my 
heart  bled  to  be  amongst  them  without  the  power  to  be  of  service  to  them.” 
Facts  like  these  have  led  to  a  movement  which  is  becoming  general 
throughout  the  country  ;  viz.,  a  movement  for  providing  penny  dinners  for 
poor  children.  A  work  of  this  kind  has  been  going  on  in  Devonshire  for 
eight  years,  and  the  experience  gained  there  is  guiding  the  new  experi¬ 
ments.  Nearly  a  dozen  metropolitan  districts  have  already  arranged  to 
s  "ply  these  penny  dinners. 

Discussion  of  Over-Pressure  on  the  Continent.  —  In  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  France,  over-pressure  in  secondary  schools  is  e.xciting  serious  attention. 
The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently  issued  a  decree  reduc¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  study  in  secondary  schools.  This  decree  was  the  occasion  of 
a  series  of  letters  in  Le  Matin  from  the  vigorous  pen  of  Jules  Simon.  He 
points  out  that  it  is  the  over-crowded  curriculum  that  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  system  of  education  amounts,  he  says,  to  this:  “To  cram  and  to  be 
crammed.  As  soon  as  the  enthusiasm  is  over,  the  load  commences  to  give 
way,  and  the  ‘  bachelor  ’  is  turned  into  an  idiot  or  an  invalid.  An  idiot, 
because  by  dint  of  learning  without  comprehending,  one  becomes  incapable 
of  forming  ideas  ;  and  an  invalid,  because  movement,  liberty,  sunshine, 
and  vigor  are  necessary  to  the  young,  and  our  boys  are  kept  chained  to  a 
chair  from  morning  till  evening  without  even  the  chance  of  trying  a  box¬ 
ing  game  with. a  comrade.”  M.  Simon  is  gratified  witli  the  decree  reducing 
the  number  of  hours,  because,  as  he  observes,  “  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
without  reducing  the  curriculum.” 

Support  of  Universities. —  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.  P.  for  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  in  a  recent  address  to  his  constituents,  gave 
some  interesting  information  with  reference  to  the  support  of  universities  in 
different  countries.  The  English  universities,  through  their  colleges,  have  an 
income  of  nearly  half  a  million  pounds,  while  the  four  Scottish  colleges  rely 
mainly  on  their  annual  grant  of  Germany  has  twenty-one  univer¬ 

sities  supported  by  the  state.  A  single  one  of  these,  Leipsic,  has  an  annual 
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grant  of  ;^4o,ooo.  Germany  constantly  votes  such  sums  as  ;^2o,ooo, 
£2,0,000,  even  ;^6o,ooo,  for  increased  laboratory  accommodation  to  single 
universities;  and  upon  Berlin  technical  education  ;^34o,ooo  have  been 
expended. 

Prussia. — Elementary  Instruction. —  We  have,  without  doubt,  much  to 
learn  from  Prussia,  especially  with  reference  to  provision  for  secondary  and 
technical  instruction.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  notions  with  regard 
to  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  in  that  kingdom  are  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated. 

Although  the  compulsory  law  is  enforced  with  rigor,  the  conditions  under 
which  instruction  is  given  are  far  from  perfect.  In  a  school  population  of 
4,367,456,  it  was  estimated  in  iSSi  that  only  1,839,299  were  satisfactorily 
taught.  Some  schools  number  as  high  as  200,  250,  and  even  280  scholars 
to  a  teacher.  The  children  of  25,000  localities  are  obliged,  on  account  c4 
the  lack  of  schools,  to  seek  instruction  far  from  home.  To  insure  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  masters  by  10,000.  The  government  is  fully  alive  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  and  great  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments. 

Italy. — Elementary  Instruction. — 'flie  statistics  of  elementary  instruction 
in  Italy  have  been  recently  published  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
From  this  document  we  learn  that  the  number  of  infant  schools,  public  and 
private,  was  2,516,  with  243,972  pupils;  the  teaching  force  comprised  123 
masters  and  106  mistresses.  The  number  of  primary  schools,  public  and 
private,  was  47,220,  with  1,976,135  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  1,053,917  were 
boys,  and  922,218  girls.  The  evening  schools  for  adults  enrolled  248,012 
pupils,  and  the  Sunday-schools  122,107.  There  were  77  superior  schools 
for  girls,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,559;  and  iii  normal  schools,  enrolling 
8,231  scholars  ;  viz.,  1,319  men  and  6,912  women. 

In  ( Ictober  last,  Mr.  Rivera,  director  of  primary  instruction,  presented  to 
the  minister  his  report  upon  the  results  obtained  under  the  operation  of  the 
obligatory  law  passed  July  15,  1877.  In  1881-82,  out  of  1,992,172  children 
subject  to  the  law,  1,735,185  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  By  March  there  were  only  1,500,755  scholars  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  from  this  time  the  number  steadily  decreased  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  only  232,929  were  presented  for  examination.  The 
director  believes  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found 
in  the  poverty  of  the  people.  He  suggests  as  one  measure  of  relief  the 
support  of  infant  schools  for  the  younger  scholars,  where  their  physical 
w'ants  shall  be  properly  supplied,  and  a  maternal  influence  exercised  in 
their  behalf.  The  minister  has  issued  a  circular  which  is  intended  to  secure 
a  more  thorough  execution  of  the  obligatory  law. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  established  a  permanent 
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commission  charged  with  the  general  dictation  of  all  that  pertains  to  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  in  industrial  art  in  the  kingdom. 


Belgium. — Effects  of  the  New  School  Law.  —  The  last  number  of  Educa¬ 
tion  contained  a  brief  summary  of  the  events  leading  to  the  educational 
crisis  in  Belgium,  together  with  the  text  of  the  proposed  new  school  law. 
As  eventually  passed,  the  law  was  even  more  obnoxious.  Those  who  read 
between  the  lines  saw  in  several  of  the  clauses  provision  for  introducing 
foreign  teachers  into  the  schools,  a  matter  about  which  the  Belgians  are 
particularly  sensitive.  Thus  Article  8  provided  that  primary  teachers  must 
be  Belgians  by  birth  or  by  naturalization,  and  Article  9  empowered  the 
minister  during  the  two  years  following  the  passage  of  the  law  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  condition  requiring  teachers  of  primary  schools  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  normal  school,  or  to  submit  to  an 
examination  by  a  government  board. 

Pending  the  passage  of  the  law  the  Congress  of  the  Belgian  Federation 
met  at  Verviers.  About  five  hundred  primary  teachers  were  present,  and 
in  view  of  the  evils  threatening  them  from  the  proposed  legislation,  they 
joined  in  an  appeal  to  the  king  for  protection.  Several  days  later  (Sept. 
20)  the  king  responded  by  giving  his  sanction  to  the  law. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  law  the  authorities  proceeded  to  put 
it  into  execution.  Communal  schools  were  suppressed,  private  schools 
adopted,  teachers  thrown  out  of  employment,  etc.  Intense  excitement  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  the  opposition  awaited  hopefully  the  communal  elections  of 
October  19.  On  that  date  the  Liberals  triumphed  in  all  the  important 
towns,  Mechlin  excepted,  where  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  secured  a 
small  majority  for  the  Clericals.  Although  the  elections  were  only  for  the 
municipal  councils,  they  turned  on  purely  political  questions  ;  for  in  every 
Commune  each  list  of  candidates  had  put  forward  the  new  education  act  as 
the  point  of  attack  or  of  defence. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  a  defeat  for  the  ministry',  and  the  cabinet  of 
Malou  retired.  In  the  new  cabinet  under  Bernaert,  Mr.  Thonissen  becomes 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruction.  This  gentleman  is  a 
Catholic,  and  like  his  predecessor  desires  to  maintain  the  new  school  law, 
but  it  is  understood  that  he  is  ready  to  moderate  certain  features.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  declared  that  the  new  ministry  were  pledged  to  propose  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  to  the  school  law ;  one  requiring  that  every  schoolmaster, 
clerical  or  lay,  shall  be  a  Belgian  ;  and  another  having  for  its  object  an  in¬ 
creasing  of  pensions  for  retiring  schoolmasters.  The  Liberals,  who  have 
gained  confidence  since  the  elections  of  October  19,  will  not,  however,  it  is 
said,  rest  contented  with  mere  illusory  concessions  ;  they  desire  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  Chambers,  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  new  legislative  elections. 
They  are  indefatigable  in  tracing  out  and  making  public  the  mischievous 
effects  of  the  new  law.  In  the  single  commune  of  Saint  Nicholas,  number- 
itig  27,000  inhabitants,  the  secondary  school,  the  school  for  adults,  the- 
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infant  schools  (/.  school  gardens),  and  all  the  primary  schools,  save  one, 
have  been  suppressed.  The  teachers  retained  have  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum  of  wages,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  those  suddenly  deprived  of 
support  are  in  great  want.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Brussels,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Van  Humbeck  (the  former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction), 
to  devise  measures  for  the  relief  of  such.  In  the  circular  issued  it  was 
stated  that  more  than  a  thousand  teachers  had  been  proscribed  to  make 
room  for  the  proteges  of  the  clergy.  Nine  normal  schools  have  been  sup-  ' 
pressed.  Application  has  been  made  by  several  to  be  maintained  as  adopted  | 
schools  under  the  terms  of  the  law.  Such  action  seems  desirable,  as  these  ' 
schools  have  the  buildings,  equipments,  and  organization  required  for  a 
work  of  the  highest  character.  The  scholars  of  the  suppressed  normal 
schools  have  been  allowed  to  complete  their  training  at  some  one  of  the 
remaining  schools ;  393  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
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